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EASY  GROWTH  IN  READING  FOR  CANADIAN  SCHOOLS 


GRADE  FOUR  READER 
TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW 

INTRODUCTION 

The  conventional  reading  programme  assumes  that  by  the  end 
of  Grade  Three,  children  are  fully  independent  in  reading  skills 
and  are  able  to  apply  these  reading  skills  in  a competent  way  to 
content  reading. 

Testimony  of  teachers  and  research  studies  refute  this  assump- 
tion. Emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  the  skill  phases  of  reading 
all  through  the  school  years.  In  order  to  stress  skills  in  reading, 
the  vocabulary  difficulties  must  be  reduced  to  a minimum.  It  is 
essential  in  a reading  programme  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  fourth 
reader  be  closely  articulated  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  primary 
grade  books.  Most  reading  series  have  shown  a wide  gap  between 
the  reading  difficulty  level  of  the  primary  books  and  that  of  books 
for  the  middle  grades.  To-day  and  To-morrow  is  planned  so  that 
a continuous  development  is  assured. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BOOK 

TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW  provides  a programme  which : 

1.  Carries  forward  the  development  of  reading  abilities  from  the 
standard  reached  during  the  preceding  year. 

2.  Assures  continued  interest  in  reading. 

3.  Provides  further  opportunity  for  practice  in  oral  reading. 

4.  Fulfils  a definite  remedial  function  by  supplying  carefully 

graded  exercises  which  are  intended  to : 

a.  improve  comprehension  by  stressing  thought- getting  in  silent 

reading. 

b.  help  children  to  master  the  fundamental  reading  skills 

through  motivated  practice. 

c.  assist  children  to  apply  these  skills  to  various  types  of  reading. 

Increasing  proficiency  in  these  fundamental  skills  is  particu- 
larly desirable  from  the  Grade  four  level  upward,  for  the  children 
will  now  be  called  upon  more  and  more  to  read  extensively  and 
efficiently  in  the  content  subjects  of  the  course  of  study. 
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RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK 

Children’s  Interests  in  Books  To  develop  the  new  material  for 
this  Grade  four  book,  extensive  research  and  experimental  work 
were  carried  out. 

Grade  four  children  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  asked 
to  list  favourite  books  and  favourite  types  or  kinds  of  stories. 

When  these  reactions  of  children  were  tabulated,  the  interest  of 
Grade  four  children  appeared  to  be  centred  around  stories  about 
children  of  other  lands,  wild  animals,  horses,  dogs,  airplanes,  and 
the  world  to-day.  This  information  helped  to  guide  the  selection  of 
content  material  for  To-day  and  To-morrow. 

Questionnaire  to  Supervisors  and  Teachers  A questionnaire 
was  sent  to  inspectors  and  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, listing  the  different  reading  skills  emphasized  in  present-day 
readers.  Those  receiving  the  questionnaire  were  asked  to  check 
the  skills  most  commonly  used  at  each  grade  level — four,  five,  and 
six.  Opinions  were  also  solicited  as  to  what  particular  skills  had 
been  found  most  valuable  and  at  what  grade  levels  these  skills 
should  be  stressed. 

A summary  of  the  questionnaire  results  furnished  a picture  of 
the  frequency  and  the  functional  value  of  each  skill.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  information  obtained  that  the  skills  most  helpful  at 
the  Grade  four  level  were : 

1.  finding  the  main  thought  or  idea 

2.  finding  the  main  thought  and  supporting  details 

3.  organizing  the  main  thought  and  supporting  detail  into  out- 

line form 

In  addition,  in  the  opinions  of  the  inspectors  and  teachers,  greater 
opportunity  for  vocabulary  enrichment  and  concept  development 
should  be  given  at  this  Grade  four  level. 

Skill  Development  in  Easy  Steps  Since  skill  development  is 
closely  related  to  suitable  content  and  its  construction,  a series  of 
paragraphs,  each  stressing  one  central  thought,  was  developed  on 
the  informational  material  of  each  unit.  These  paragraphs  were 
used  in  classroom  situations  with  children  to  determine  their  ability : 

to  read  the  paragraphs 

to  read  directions  preceding  or  following  paragraphs 

to  follow  directions 

to  get  the  main  thought  or  idea  of  a paragraph 
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From  this  experience  with  Grade  four  children  in  various  schools 
of  different  cities,  the  following  conclusions  were  reached : 

1.  Directions  are  more  difficult  for  the  child  to  read  than  is  the 

content  of  the  paragraph. 

2.  Directions  for  a paragraph  must  be  in  the  same  size  type  as 

the  content  of  the  paragraph.  Children  stated  that  they 
did  not  read  small  type  on  a page  because  they  thought  it 
was  put  there  for  teachers. 

3.  Directions  must  be  simple,  clear,  and  concise,  with  a mini- 

mum of  facts  for  the  child  to  keep  in  mind.  One  direction 
at  a time  would  be  more  nearly  understood  and  followed. 

4.  The  term  “main  thought”  or  “main  idea”  must  be  clarified 

for  children  through  discussions  with  children  and  teacher 
participating. 

5.  In  books  for  children  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the 

construction  of  the  paragraph. 

6.  Getting  the  main  thought  or  idea  of  a paragraph  needs 

careful  developing — one  step  at  a time— before  it  becomes 
a mastered  skill  for  most  children. 

The  skill  development  plan  incorporated  in  the  fourth  reader  To- 
day and  To-morrow  is  based  on  the  findings  of  this  experimental 
work.  It  was  found  that  the  following  features  needed  to  be  in- 
corporated to  ensure  success: 

1.  Paragraphs  must  have  one  clearly  expressed  central  idea. 

2.  Directions  should  be  written  to  the  child  in  the  same  size 

type  as  the  paragraphs. 

3.  Directions  must  be  close  to  the  material  to  be  used. 

4.  Sample  paragraphs  should  be  given  to  guide  the  child  and  to 

serve  as  a basis  for  discussion. 

5.  Skills  should  be  developed  one  at  a time,  in  the  order  of 

gradually  increasing  difficulty.  The  provision  of  forty  or 
more  paragraphs  for  practice  on  one  skill  is  essential,  and 
the  introduction  of  two  or  more  paragraphs  should  be 
delayed  until  directions  for  one  paragraph  are  mastered. 
Developing  skills  in  easy  steps  (first,  finding  the  main 
thought,  second,  locating  supporting  detail,  and,  third, 
making  an  outline)  assist  the  child  in  making  steady 
progress  in  skill  development. 
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Each  Unit  Is  a Small  Whole 

Included  in  each  unit  of  the  book  is  a series  of  questions,  state- 
ments, and  activities  which  will  provoke  critical  thinking  and 
enrich  the  reading  experiences  of  the  child. 

Checks  requiring  recall  of  information,  organizing  and  associ- 
ating ideas,  and  using  what  has  been  read,  are  included  as  well. 
These  have  all  been  evaluated  with  children  in  actual  classroom 
situations. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CONTENT  AS  TO  INTEREST 

The  story  material  in  To-day  and  To-morrow  is  fresh,  new,  and 
timely.  It  is  based  on  genuine  interests  of  children.  Enjoyment  of 
reading  is  closely  interrelated  with  the  child’s  growing  mastery  of 
skills. 

Original  stories  which  have  never  appeared  in  any  textbook,  as 
well  as  adapted  stories  which  in  the  experimental  work  were 
found  to  be  very  popular  with  children,  are  used  for  story  material. 

Each  story  is  written  with  the  vocabulary  carefully  graded  as  to 
new  words.  These  stories  were  rewritten  after  children  had  read 
and  given  their  reactions  to  them.  Difficulties  of  sentence  con- 
struction and  vocabulary  were  eliminated  in  this  rewriting;  hence 
children  are  able  to  read  them  with  ease  and  enjoyment. 

In  the  first  units  of  the  book,  the  introductory  story  of  each 
unit  is  followed  by  a second  story  intended  for  practice  reading. 
In  each  of  the  later  units  a single  longer  story  is  provided. 

A vocabulary  of  word  concepts,  giving  the  different  uses  of  words 
based  upon  their  meanings  in  sentences,  appears  on  pages  369-377. 
Unit  One 

At  Home  With  Us  is  organized  around  real  children  living  in 
Canada.  The  stories  about  Charles,  the  son  of  a famous  flier,  and 
Emma  from  Belgium  and  Austria,  are  true  stories  of  their  lives  in 
Canada  to-day.  The  informational  material  is  based  on  reactions 
of  this  boy  and  girl  to  Canadian  children,  schools,  customs,  and 
ways.  Out  of  this  unit  will  come  a deeper  appreciation  of  Canada — 
and  of  the  liberty  which  we  all  enjoy. 

Unit  Two 

The  Circus  centres  around  circus  life.  The  story  and  informa- 
tional material  are  adapted  from  Circus  Life  by  Francis  Beverly 
Kelley,  director  of  radio  for  Ringling  Brothers  and  Barnum  and 
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Bailey  Circus.  Through  this  story  children  learn  about  circus 
people  in  everyday  life  and  also  enjoy  another  child’s  reactions  to 
seeing  a circus  for  the  first  time. 

Unit  Three 

Our  Animal  Friends  is  developed  around  animal  life.  Jimmie 
and  Jane  visit  the  zoo.  Mr.  Hall,  keeper  of  the  zoo,  introduces 
them  to  the  lion,  elephant,  seal,  panda,  and  other  animals.  Then 
follows  the  true  story  of  Mrs.  Harkness’  trip  to  China  in  quest 
of  a baby  giant  panda,  of  her  return,  and  of  her  experiences  with 
the  panda  in  the  Brookfield  Zoo. 

Unit  Four 

The  World  of  Make  Believe  contains  an  amusing,  vigorous 
play  based  on  an  old  English  folk  tale;  a humorous,  rhythmic 
selection  suitable  for  choral  reading;  and  a delicate,  imaginative 
poem  that  every  child  should  know.  The  play,  The  Golden 
Goose,  is  very  well  adapted  for  performance  in  school  by  children 
at  the  Grade  four  level. 

Unit  Five 

Life  In  Other  Lands  takes  the  children  on  an  imaginary  trip 
to  Mexico.  They  read  about  the  charm  of  Mexico,  and  about 
Mexican  people  and  their  daily  life.  Then  follows  the  story  of 
Pedro  and  his  burro.  A deeper  appreciation  of  and  sympathy  for 
our  neighbours  in  Mexico  will  grow  out  of  this  unit. 

Unit  Six 

A Trip  to  the  West  is  organized  around  ranch  life.  The  chil- 
dren visit  vicariously  the  rolling  hills  and  snow-covered  mountains 
of  the  West.  The  love  of  a boy  for  a wild  horse  which  he  tames 
furnishes  a thrilling  story. 

Unit  Seven 

The  Friendly  North  uses  the  story  of  Silver  Chief  as  the  key 
to  child  interest.  This  dog  story  is  adapted  from  the  novel,  Silver 
Chief,  by  Jack  O’Brien.  The  building  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
through  the  north-west,  one  great  cooperative  achievement  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  is  told  in  a stimulating  manner. 
Through  reading  this  unit  the  children  grow  in  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  people  in  the  north-west. 
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Unit  Eight 

We  Go  by  Air  is  the  true  story  of  the  Hutchinson  family  and 
their  flying  trip  to  Greenland.  Additional  material  included  is 
based  on  facts  about  the  training  of  pilots,  the  service  rendered  by 
hostesses,  comforts  of  planes,  terminal  stations,  and  landing  of 
planes.  Out  of  this  unit  pupils  gain  information  concerning  air 
travel  and  a keener  appreciation  of  people  associated  with  aviation. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CONTENT  AS  TO  ORGANIZATION 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  material  under  each 
heading,  summarized  according  to  readiness,  story,  skill,  poetry, 
and  vocabulary  concepts. 

For  example,  in  unit  one  there  are  eight  pages  classified  as  readi- 
ness material.  These  include  pictures,  leading  questions,  and  per- 
tinent suggestions  which  guide  the  child’s  thinking  toward  the 
story  which  is  to  follow. 

In  this  unit  there  is  a story  of  thirteen  pages  followed  by  twelve 
pages  of  skill  development,  one  page  of  poetry,  and  one  page  of 
vocabulary  enrichment  and  concept  building.  The  unit  closes 
with  a story  of  nine  pages. 

The  chart  below  gives  each  section  of  a unit  in  detail. 


Units 

Readi- 

ness 

Pages 

Story 

Pages 

Skill 

Pages 

Poetry 

Pages 

Vocab- 

ulary- 

Concepts 

Pages 

Total 

Pages 

I 

8 

11 

14 

1 

1 

44 

9 

II 

8 

13 

13 

9 

1 

54 

10 

III 

8 

18 

12 

2 

2 

50 

8 

IV 

1 

18 

3 

22 

V 

9 

15 

8 

4 

3 

48 

9 

VI 

8 

27 

9 

3 

1 

48 

VII 

6 

20 

14 

2 

1 

43 

VIII 

4 

31 

18 

5 

1 

59 

9 

9 

52 

189 

88 

29 

19 

377 
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PLAN  OF  EACH  UNIT 


The  Readiness 
Development 

The  Story  Devel- 
opment 

The  Skill  Develop- 
ment 

Each  unit  begins  with 

Immediately  following 

A group  of  ten  or  more 

1.  Pictures 

the  readiness  develop- 

paragraphs  follows  the 

2.  Challenging  state- 

ment  is  the  story, 

first  story  in  all  but  the 

ments 

which  is 

fourth  unit. 

3.  Questions 

1.  Timely 

These  paragraphs  are 

These  are  used  to 

2.  Interesting 

1.  Factual  in  nature 

1 . Awaken  interest 

3.  Informational 

2.  Based  on  the  story 

2.  Challenge  thinking 

This  story  uses  the  con- 

and readiness  sec- 

3. Give  wealth  of  in- 

cepts developed  through 

tions  just  preced- 

formation 

readiness.  Checks  on 

ing  them 

4.  Enrich  the  vocab- 

comprehension follow 

3.  Built  with  one  cen- 

ulary 

the  story.  These 

tral  idea  in  mind 

5.  Clarify  concepts 

checks  help  the  child 

4.  Planned  to  help  chil- 

6. Extend  reading  ex- 

1. Organize 

dren 

periences 

2.  Do  critical  thinking 

a.  Find  the  main 

7.  Interpret  pictures 

3.  Use  what  he  has 

thought  or  idea 

8.  Stimulate  conversa- 
tion 

read 

b.  Find  supporting 
details 

Some  units  end  with  a story  for  pleasure  reading.  These  stories  are  easy  to 
read,  repeating  the  words  of  the  preceding  material  and  developing  new  vocabulary 
and  concepts. 


A poetry  section  of  from  two  to  six  selections  is  included  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  last  seven  units.  Some  of  the  poems  are  to  be 
read  for  enjoyment;  some  should  be  studied;  some  memorized;  and 
some  provide  material  for  choral  reading.  Brief  suggestions  as  to 
the  handling  of  each  selection  are  included  in  this  manual. 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  ONE 
INTRODUCING  TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW 

When  the  books  are  introduced,  call  attention  to  the  name  of  the 
book,  To-day  and  To-morrow.  Discover  what  the  title  means  to 
the  children.  Ask  questions  about  the  title  which  would  stimulate 
conversation.  The  following  are  suggestive: 

1.  What  do  you  expect  to  find  in  a book  with  the  title  of  To-day 

and  To-morrow? 

2.  What  changes  would  you  expect  to  find  between  to-day  and 

to-morrow?  What  changes  could  there  be? 

3.  What  changes  have  you  seen  in  your  home,  city,  or  country  in 

the  last  year? 

Ask  the  children  to  open  their  books  at  the  table  of  contents. 
Talk  with  them  about  what  the  table  of  contents  is  for  or  how  it  is 
of  help  to  them  in  finding  a story.  Read  the  titles  of  the  units 
in  this  book.  Discuss  the  value  of  knowing  what  a book  contains. 

Pages  1-44,  AT  HOME  WITH  US 

READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  title  of  this  unit.  Give  them 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  and  tell  what  it  means  to  them. 

Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  pictures  of  Emma  and  Charles  on 
page  two  and  page  three.  Tell  them  that  Charles  and  Emma  are 
living  in  Canada  to-day.  The  first  44  pages  of  this  book  are  devoted 
to  the  stories  of  these  two  children.  The  teacher  may  also  use  the 
following  facts  about  them : 

Charles  was  born  in  Sydney,  Australia,  December  22,  1932.  He 
is  the  son  of  a famous  Australian  flier.  Charles  came  to  Canada  to 
live  in  the  fall  of  1941.  When  this  book  was  written  he  was  a 
pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Emma  had  lived  in  Austria  and  Belgium  and  came  to  Canada 
from  Belgium  in  1940.  She  tells  of  differences  in  some  of  our 
Canadian  ways  from  those  of  the  countries  in  which  she  had  lived 
before  coming  to  Canada.  Her  appreciation  of  Canada  has  thrilled 
children  who  know  her.  One  of  her  speeches  is  reproduced  in  this 
book. 

It  will  be  helpful  for  the  teacher  to  know  the  vocabulary  and 
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the  concepts  to  be  developed  in  this  unit  before  discussing  and 
reading  pages  2-8. 

New  Words  Workbook 


2.  Emma,  Charles,  Belgium,  Halifax, 
east,  coast 

3.  Australia,  Vancouver,  west,  country 

4.  travelled,  voyage,  map,  follow 

5.  spent,  Austria 

6.  customs,  assist,  enjoy 

7.  games,  baseball,  bat,  great 

8.  public,  share,  paragraph,  write 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 


Concepts  to  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

These  concepts  should  be  developed  through  the  use  of  pictures 
and  informal  discussion  before  the  unit  is  read : 

1.  Why  people  come  to  Canada 

2.  Why  children  come  to  Canada 

3.  How  people  feel  away  from  home 

4.  What  freedom  means  in  Canada 

5.  What  free  public  schools  are 

6.  What  city  and  national  parks  are 

7.  What  harbours  are 

8.  What  customs  means 

9.  What  sports  are 

10.  What  baseball  terms  mean 

11.  How  children  have  good  times 

12.  Difference  in  language 

13.  Different  ways  of  travel  to  Canada 

14.  What  famous  means 

15.  Where  Halifax  is 

16.  Where  Vancouver  is 

17.  Where  Edmonton  is 

18.  Where  the  Great  Lakes  are 

With  a knowledge  of  vocabulary  and  concepts  to  be  developed, 
the  teacher  can  direct  and  lead  discussion  so  that  children  will 
approach  their  reading  with  interest  and  ease. 

The  following  suggestions  and  questions  may  be  helpful  in  stim- 
ulating discussion  and  clarifying  concepts.  They  are  suggestive 
only.  The  teacher  should  add  to  the  list. 
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1.  Use  a wall  map  to  find  where  Charles  and  Emma  came  from 

and  follow  their  routes  to  Canada. 

2.  Locate  the  place  where  Emma  saw  ships  from  all  over  the 

world. 

3.  Name  the  city  Emma  saw  first.  Name  the  city  Charles  saw 

first. 

4.  List  the  different  ways  of  travel  which  Charles  and  Emma 

could  have  used  in  coming  to  Canada. 

5.  After  they  arrived  in  Canada,  how  many  different  ways  of 

travel  could  they  have  used  to  reach  the  two  cities  in 
which  they  now  live,  Edmonton  and  Toronto? 

6.  What  new  things  do  you  think  Charles  and  Emma  will  find 

in  Canada? 

7.  In  what  ways  could  you  help  them  to  feel  at  home? 

8.  What  are  the  things  in  our  schools  which  will  be  new  to 

them  ? 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  enjoy  most  in  our  country? 

10.  Discuss  our  Canadian  sports.  Make  a list  of  the  games  you 

think  suitable  for  your  class  to  use. 

Workbook  Additional  information  and  practice  for  mastery  of 
new  words  are  given  in  the  workbook. 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

Travers,  Pamela  L.  I Go  by  Land,  I Go  by  Sea.  Harpers,  1942. 
Kolvoored,  Rense.  Wonders  of  the  World.  Whitman  Pub.  Co., 
1938. 

Dalgliesh,  Alice.  Three  from  Greenw,ays.  Scribners,  1941. 
Dickie,  D.  J.  All  About  Canada.  J.  M.  Dent  Co. 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 

Huffard,  Grace  Thompson;  Carlisle,  L.  M.  and  Ferris,  H.  J.  My 
Poetry  Book.  Winston,  1934. 

Chums  by  Arthur  Guiterman.  Page  135. 

Indian  Children  by  Annette  Wynne.  Page  137. 

Foreign  Children  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Page  137. 
Da  Boy  from  Rome  by  Thomas  Augustine  Daly.  Page  158. 
Brewton,  John  Edmund.  Gaily  We  Parade.  Macmillan,  1940. 
Neighborly  by  Violet  Alleyn  Storey.  Page  54. 

A Feller  I Know  by  Mary  Austin.  Page  58. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

HALIFAX  HARBOUR 


Halifax  harbour  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  best  harbours  in  the 
world.  It  consists  of  the  harbour  proper,  six  miles  long,  and  Bed- 
ford Basin,  also  six  miles  long.  It  covers  an  area  of  thirteen  square 
miles,  ten  square  miles  of  which  provides  a depth  of  more  than 
thirty  feet — deep  enough  for  the  largest  ocean  liners.  The  Indians, 
who  used  to  use  the  harbour,  called  it  CHEBOOKT  or  “MIGHTY 
HAVEN” — a most  appropriate  name 

In  winter  Halifax  is  especially  busy,  for  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
freezes,  and  the  great  ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  are  blocked 
by  pack  ice.  Halifax  harbour  is  always  ice-free  and,  along  with 
Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  must  handle  all  the  freight  trans- 
shipped at  the  eastern  sea-board. 

Both  of  our  trans-continental  railroads  have  depots  in  Halifax, 
and  it  is  the  eastern  end  of  the  new  Trans-Canada  Highway 
which  stretches  4,000  miles  across  Canada  with  its  western  end 
in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

In  time  of  war,  Halifax  Harbour  and  Bedford  Basin  provide  a 
safe  place  for  the  troop-ships  to  load  and  the  convoys  to  form  up, 
and  in  peace  and  war,  ships  of  all  sizes  are  continually  coming  and 
going,  taking  our  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  bringing  to 
us  the  products  of  every  land. 


READING  THE  STORY,  Pages  9-22,  Charles  in  Canada 


9.  Edmonton,  classroom,  brought,  eager,  grade  The  workbook  pro- 


13.  England,  United  States,  famous, 
language,  same 

14.  cricket,  Jerry,  teams,  choose 

15.  pitched,  positions,  thrown 

16.  finally,  hit 

17.  strike 

18.  heartily 

19.  flat,  broomsticks 

20.  programme,  plan,  fruits,  vegetables 

21.  divisions,  provinces,  sport,  drugstore,  purchase 

22.  below,  sentences,  route, 


New  Words 


Workbook 


10.  also,  already,  merry,  left 

11.  delicious,  paused 

12.  nor,  sick,  nobody,  inquired 


vides  supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 
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First  Reading  The  discussion  of  the  readiness  pictures  with  the 
children  will  create  an  eagerness  to  read  the  stories  about  Charles. 
The  following  questions  are  suggested  for  guiding  the  thinking 
while  the  children  are  reading: 

1.  How  was  Charles  received  by  the  children  in  his  school? 

2.  What  did  he  have  to  learn  about  our  game,  baseball? 

3.  How  did  he  share  something  of  his  country  and  his  life  with 

the  children  in  his  school? 

Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes  Prove  these  statements: 

1.  The  children  were  interested  in  Charles. 

2.  Charles  was  a well-mannered  boy. 

3.  Charles  did  not  know  our  game,  baseball. 

4.  Charles  knew  a great  deal  about  Australia. 

5.  Charles  likes  his  new  country,  Canada. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  story  of  Charles  offers  a good  opportunity  for  children  to 
work  on  individual  or  group  projects.  The  following  are  suggestive : 

1.  Show  in  chart  or  poster  form  some  of  the  things  which  are 

different  in  Australia  from  the  things  in  Canada:  animals, 
trees,  fruits,  traffic,  sports,  population. 

2.  Show  in  pictures  some  of  the  things  Charles  might  have  seen 

at  Honolulu,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Canada. 

3.  Write  a short  story  or  paragraph  about  Charles  and  his  life 

in  Australia.  Use  the  vocabulary  he  might  use  in  Australia. 


Canadian  Words 

Australian  Words 

automobile 

motorcar 

candy 

sweets 

cracker 

biscuit 

drugstore 

chemist’s  shop 

elevator 

lift 

gasoline 

petrol 

mail 

post 

oatmeal 

porridge 

pitcher 

jug 

hood  of  car 

bonnet 

top  of  car 

hood 
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4.  Tell  the  story  of  some  other  child  who  has  come  to  Canada 

from  another  country. 

5.  Charles  has  told  interesting  things  of  his  home  country, 

Australia.  Prepare  a list  of  the  things  you  would  tell 
Charles  and  other  children  about  your  country,  city,  or 
town. 

6.  Tell  the  class  some  ways  in  which  Australia  and  Canada  are 

alike. 

7.  Show  on  a map  the  trip  you  would  have  taken  with  Charles 

in  coming  from  Australia  to  Canada.  Mention  some  of 
the  interesting  things  you  would  have  seen. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

Charles 

Charles  had  many  experiences  before  he  came  to  Canada  to 
live.  He  had  been  around  the  world  with  his  mother  and  on  this 
trip  he  visited  many  countries.  He  has  been  in  Ceylon,  India, 
Egypt  and  other  North  African  countries,  Italy,  England,  and 
the  United  States. 

He  had  attended  boarding  school  at  the  Melbourne  Church  of 
England  Grammar  School  during  the  year  his  mother  was  in 
Canada  without  him.  He  spent  week-ends  and  holidays  with  his 
grandparents  in  Melbourne. 

When  Charles  was  a small  boy,  he  lived  in  Sydney  where  there  is 
a large  harbour  filled  with  boats  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He 
often  saw  these  ships,  and  became  very  interested  in  them. 

He  also  visited  on  a sheep  ranch  or  station  and  on  a poultry 
farm  in  Australia  and  learned  much  of  the  life  inland. 

Emma 

Emma  in  this  book  is  the  only  daughter  of  an  Austrian  doctor 
and  his  wife  who  lived  in  Vienna  before  the  war. 

When  the  Germans  marched  into  Austria,  Emma,  her  father 
and  mother,  and  her  nurse,  had  to  leave  the  country  and  seek 
refuge  with  her  uncle,  a Belgian  merchant  living  in  Brussells. 

All  went  well  for  a time  but  when  Emma  was  two  years  old  the 
Germans  captured  Brussells,  and  Emma’s  father  had  to  go  and 
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work  for  the  Germans  in  one  of  their  airplane  factories.  Her 
uncle,  being  in  the  coal  business,  was  allowed  to  keep  his  house 
and  to  carry  on  as  before  so  long  as  he  did  just  what  the  Germans 
told  him  to  do. 

As  the  war  went  on,  food,  clothing  and  fuel  became  scarcer  and 
scarcer  in  Belgium,  and  Emma’s  mother  often  wondered  where 
their  next  meal  was  coming  from.  Until  she  was  six  years  old 
Emma  didn’t  go  out  on  the  street,  never  had  any  pretty  dresses, 
and  was  almost  always  hungry. 

However  in  1944,  when  Emma  was  six,  the  British  and  Cana- 
dians drove  the  Germans  out  of  Belgium  and  brought  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  above  all  freedom  to  the  Belgian  people. 

Soon  the  port  of  Antwerp,  blown  up  by  the  Germans  as  they 
fled,  was  repaired  and  opened,  and  ships  once  more  docked  and 
unloaded  badly  needed  supplies  of  all  kinds  to  help  the  hungry, 
tired,  threadbare  Belgians. 

Two  years  after  V.E.  Day  Emma’s  uncle  managed  to  secure  a 
passage  to  Canada  for  her,  and  Emma  is  now  a new  Canadian, 
living  in  Toronto,  where  she  is  safe  from  want  and  oppression  and 
enjoys  the  freedom  of  our  young  and  vigorous  country. 

DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL— FINDING  THE  MAIN 
THOUGHT 

Pages  23-32,  At  Home  In  Canada 

One  of  the  purposes  of  To-day  and  To-morrow  is  to  develop  the 
skill  of  finding  the  main  thought  or  idea  of  a paragraph.  To  do  this, 
experimental  work  was  carried  on  with  children  in  many  Grade 
four  classrooms  to  determine  the  method  which  would  give  the 
best  results  with  various  groups  of  children.  The  following  steps 
were  found  to  be  the  most  direct  and  effective: 

Step  one  Class  discussion  clarifies  the  concept  of  main  thought 
or  main  idea. 

Step  two  Teacher  and  pupils  read  and  discuss  a sample  para- 
graph with  the  main  thought  given. 

Step  three  Pupils  read  a paragraph  and  then  choose  the  main 
thought  from  four  given  sentences  below  the  paragraph. 

Step  four  Pupils  read  a paragraph  and  write  the  main  thought 
in  their  own  words. 
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The  size  of  type  used  in  the  direction  for  this  skill  is  the  same 
large  type  as  that  used  for  other  reading  material  in  the  book.  In 
the  experimental  work  children  stated  that  they  did  not  read 
smaller  type.  They  thought  smaller  type  was  always  intended 
for  the  teacher. 

Step  one  Readiness  for  the  skill.  Clarifying  the  concept  of 
what  is  the  main  thought  or  idea  may  be  done  by  asking  the 
children  to  write  what  they  think  the  main  thought  or  idea  of  a 
paragraph  means.  The  following  are  some  of  the  responses  of 
children  to  this  question  when  this  skill  was  developed  in  class- 
rooms : 

The  main  thought  is  what  you  are  talking  about. 

The  main  thought  is  the  big  idea  of  the  thing. 

The  main  thought  is  what  you  are  trying  to  tell  somebody. 

The  main  thought  is  the  idea  you  have  about  something. 

The  main  thought  is  the  important  thing. 

The  main  thought  is  the  idea  in  a few  words,  not  many  words. 

The  main  thought  is  what  you  have  in  mind,  not  the  words  on 


paper. 

New  Words 

Workbook 

23.  main,  aid 

The  workbook  pro- 

24. usually 

vides  supplementary 

25.  grocery,  meals,  meat,  bakery 

exercises  of  real  value 

26.  bread 

27.  woman,  copy 

28.  costumes,  Valentine 

29.  provided 

30.  skating 

31.  picnic 

32.  freedom,  free,  hundred,  British, 
Empire 

33.  pupils 

34.  word,  page,  dictionary 

to  the  pupils. 

The  teacher  may  introduce  the  subject  of  the  following  para- 
graphs, asking  the  children  what  Charles  and  Emma  found  in  our 
Canadian  life  of  interest  to  them.  She  may  say  that  the  para- 
graphs are  written  about  different  phases  of  our  way  of  living. 
She  may  add  that  each  paragraph  has  a main  thought  or  idea. 
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Step  two  Reading.  After  the  children  read  the  paragraph  on 
page  23,  they  may  tell  what  they  think  is  the  main  thought  or 
idea.  The  teacher  should  encourage  the  children  to  give  the  main 
thought  in  their  own  words  and  not  to  repeat  sentences  from  the 
book.  She  should  call  their  attention  to  the  sentence  given  below 
the  paragraph  and  compare  their  answers  with  this  one.  Some  of 
the  children  may  be  able  to  state  as  clear-cut  a main  thought  as 
the  one  given.  Others  may  need  help  in  wording  their  ideas.  The 
following  are  reactions  given  by  children  in  Grade  four: 

The  main  thought  is:  Making  children  feel  at  home 

Canadianizing  children  from  other  lands 
Helping  children  to  get  over  homesickness 
How  to  help  strange  children  feel  at  home 

This  sample  paragraph  with  the  main  thought  given  below 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  question  in  the  child’s  mind  about  paragraphs, 
main  thought,  main  idea,  or  meaning  of  directions. 

On  page  24  is  another  sample  paragraph  for  the  teacher  and  the 
children  to  discuss  and  read  together.  The  same  procedure  used 
for  page  23  should  be  followed  for  page  24. 

Step  three  Pages  25-26.  After  children  are  aware  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  “main  thought,”  they  may  read  the  para- 
graphs and  choose  the  main  thought  from  the  four  sentences  placed 
below  each  paragraph.  Children  should  write  on  paper  the  sen- 
tence which  they  think  gives  the  main  thought  of  the  paragraph. 
The  teacher  should  check  to  see  if  the  children  are  able  to  select  the 
correct  answer.  It  is  important  that  children  learn  to  read  and 
follow  directions  independently.  Through  step  two  (reading  and 
discussing  sample  paragraphs)  and  through  step  three  (choosing 
the  correct  answer  from  four  given  answers)  children  will  be  better 
able  to  read  a paragraph  and  find  the  main  thought  or  main  idea 
independently. 

Step  four  Page  27.  This  page  may  serve  as  a test  to  see  if  the 
children  have  understood  what  they  are  to  do. 

Pages  28-32.  Repeat  the  first  three  steps  just  taught  so  that 
the  teacher  and  pupils  may  have  an  opportunity  of  checking  them- 
selves in  this  work.  The  directions  are  the  same  as  for  pages  23-26. 

The  main  thought  of  each  of  the  paragraphs  follows: 

Page  23.  We  can  help  children  to  feel  at  home  in  Canada. 
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Page  24. 
Page  25. 
Page  26. 
Page  27. 

Page  28. 
Page  29. 
Page  30. 

Page  31. 

Page  32. 


Canadian  drugstores  are  different  from  drugstores 
in  other  countries. 

Some  Canadian  grocery  stores  sell  every  kind  of 
food. 

The  grocery  stores  in  some  countries  do  not  sell 
all  of  the  many  kinds  of  food  needed  for  a meal. 
Acceptable  answers  are: 

Canada  is  a land  of  plenty. 

Canada  has  almost  everything  it  needs. 

Canada  has  enough  for  all  its  people. 

Children  enjoy  school  parties. 

Canada  provides  free  schools  for  its  children. 
Acceptable  answers  are: 

Canadians  love  sports  and  games. 

Anybody  in  Canada  can  enjoy  sports. 

Many  sports  and  games  are  enjoyed  in  Canada. 
Acceptable  answers  are: 

School  picnics  are  fun. 

Children  often  help  plan  a school  picnic. 

Picnics  are  fun  but  they  are  work,  too. 
Acceptable  answers  are: 

Canadians  enjoy  being  free. 

We  have  been  free  a long  time  and  are  going  to 
stay  free. 

Everybody  knows  Canada  is  a free  country. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 

The  following  exercises  may  be  used  with  pages  33  and  34  in  the 
fourth  reader: 

Workbook  The  workbook  supplements  the  basic  Grade  four 
reader.  Many  exercises  are  included  on  vocabulary  building,  con- 
cept development,  comprehension,  and  critical  thinking. 

Comprehension  Exercises  Questions  similar  to  the  following 
may  be  written  on  the  board  or  mimeographed : 

1.  What  is  Bedford  Basin?  Where  is  it? 

2.  Why  did  Charles  want  to  use  a flat  bat  in  baseball? 

3.  What  are  the  different  ways  of  travel  mentioned  in  this  story? 

4.  Which  is  the  safest  way  to  travel?  Which  is  the  fastest? 
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5.  Make  a chart  showing  the  name  of  each  pupil  in  your  class- 
room and  after  his  name  write  the  place  where  he  was  born. 

Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Concept  Development  These  ques- 
tions or  similar  exercises  may  be  written  on  the  board  and  used 
with  the  class: 

Write  each  of  the  words  under  the  word  or  phrase  below  that 
tells  what  it  means. 

1.  eager  3.  finally  5.  travelled 

2.  sweets  4.  voyage  6.  strike 

journey  on  a boat  cookies  and  candies  wanted  very  much 


went  on  a trip  tried  to  hit  at  last 


Draw  a line  under  the  words  that  describe  Charles: 

eager  angry  well-travelled  Canadian  quiet  sad 
funny  kind  gay  whisper  afraid  careful 


Word  Analysis  Teach  tr  as  in 
words  beginning  with  tr.  Review 
sp  as  in  spent  sh  as  in  share 
wr  as  in  write  fr  as  in  free 
fl  as  in  fl at  br  as  in  brought 

str  as  in  strike 


travel.  Let  the  children  suggest 
the  following  already  taught: 
ch  as  in  choose  cr  as  in  cricket 
gr  as  in  great  dr  as  in  drug 

pi  as  in  pi  an  sk  as  in  sk  ate 

thr  as  in  thrown 


1.  Rhyming  Words  Write  on  the  board  or  mimeograph: 
Draw  a line  under  the  words  that  rhyme  with  spent) 

sent  flat  brought  rent  drug  bent  cent  free 

Draw  a line  under  the  words  that  rhyme  with  main) 

team  rain  enjoy  train  programme  pain  write 

Draw  a line  under  the  little  words  you  find  in  the  big  words: 
below  nobody  discover  broomstick  plan  bakery 

2.  Dictionary  Work  The  chart  on  the  opposite  page  may  be 
helpful  in  developing  dictionary  work  with  children.  It  may  be 
placed  on  the  board  for  group  or  individual  work.  Call  attention 
to  words  with  silent  letters,  with  unusual  sounds,  and  with  com- 
mon but  confusing  phonograms. 
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Silent 

Unusual 

Common 

but  Confusing 

Letters 

Sounds 

Phonograms 

listened 

paragraph 

ai  as  in 

ou  as  in 

main 

country 

ea  as  in 

fourth 

great 

brought 

ready 

famous 

eager 

ow  as  in 

meal 

follow 

meat 

below 

team 

thrown 

bread 

3.  Vowels — Long  and  Short 

Call  attention  to  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  the  vowels  a,  e, 
i,  o,  u.  Ask  the  children  to  write  other  words  that  sound  like  these: 

long  a as  in  grade short  a as  in  ba.t 

long  e as  in  me short  e as  in  left 

long  i as  in  write short  i as  in  hit 

long  o as  in  also short  o as  in  copy 

long  u as  in  usually short  u as  in  study 

4.  Making  Words  Longer  Each  syllable  below  is  often  joined 
to  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a word  to  make  another  word. 

Add  al  to  the  following  words:  20,  ready,  most,  ways 

Add  ly  to  the  following  words:  final,  usual,  careful,  free,  great 

Add  ous  to  the  following  words:  joy,  danger,  wonder 

Look  at  the  following  words  and  tell  how  they  were  made  longer: 

enjoy  freedom  bakery  carefully  travelled  skating 

5.  Syllabication  The  ability  to  see  the  syllables  of  which  a word 
is  composed,  to  sound  each  syllable,  and  to  blend  the  syllables  until 
they  suggest  the  word  has  many  advantages.  Ability  to  see  the 
syllables  of  which  the  word  is  composed  is  the  phase  of  the  skill 
which  is  most  difficult  to  acquire.  The  following  exercise  will  aid 
children  in  separating  difficult  word  parts  or  syllables: 

Write  on  the  board: 

free  flat  drug  team  bat  hit 

picnic  enjoy  programme  below  freedom  also 
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The  teacher  and  the  children  together  may  read  the  words  in  the 
first  line.  The  teacher  may  ask  the  children  how  many  syllables 
each  word  has  in  the  first  line,  and  how  many  syllables  each  word 
has  in  the  second  line. 

The  second  line  may  then  be  written  on  the  board  thus: 

pic  nic  en  joy  pro  gramme  be  low  free  dom  al  so 

Critical  Thinking  These  questions  are  suggestive  of  the  type 
that  may  stimulate  thinking.  They  may  be  used  when  the  unit  is 
completed.  Suggestive  replies  which  children  may  make  are  given 
in  italics  following  each  question. 

1 . Why  are  our  schools  called  public  schools? 

We  call  our  schools  public  schools  because  people  do  not  have 
to  pay  to  send  their  children  to  them.  The  government  helps 
to  pay  for  the  buildings , the  equipment , the  grounds,  and 
the  teachers'  salaries  as  well  as  many  other  things  in  the 
school.  In  some  schools  the  textbooks  and  library  boohs  are 
provided  free. 

2.  What  has  your  government  provided  for  you  besides  schools? 
Besides  schools,  the  government  provides  public  buildings  such 

as  post  offices,  court  houses,  city  government  offices.  It  plans 
parks,  provides  highways,  and  makes  laws  for  our  protection. 

3.  Why  can  anyone  in  Canada  enjoy  sports? 

A nyone  in  Canada  can  enjoy  sports  because  money  is  not  al- 
ways necessary  for  playing  games  or  using  the  recreational 
centres  provided. 

4.  What  are  maps  used  for  other  than  in  geography  books? 
Maps  are  used  in  business  for  locating  factories  and  mines, 

highways  and  airways.  They  show  people  where  and  how 
places  are  located  on  travel  routes.  They  are  used  in  war 
for  locating  targets  and  planning  battles.  They  are  used  in 
cities  for  showing  where  the  streets  are  and  telling  parents 
which  schools  their  children  should  attend. 

5.  Why  are  not  fruits  and  vegetables  the  same  in  all  parts  of 

the  world? 

Fruits  and  vegetables  depend  upon  climate,  soil,  and  moisture. 
Because  some  places  are  hot  and  others  cold,  the  same  fruits 
and  vegetables  cannot  grow  in  all  places. 
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6.  How  do  people  make  you  feel  at  home  when  you  go  to  a 

new  place? 

People  make  you  feel  at  home  by  being  courteous , friendly , kind , 
interested , and  by  inviting  you  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  them  at  home , at  social  meetings , at  church , a/  school , 
and  in  business. 

7.  What  do  you  have  in  Canada  for  which  you  are  thankful? 

.Some  children  have  said  they  were  thankful  for  their  food , /or 

freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  meeting  in  groups,  freedom  of 
religion,  for  a democratic  form  of  government,  for  the  good 
times  they  have,  for  the  fine  schools  they  attend,  for  a good 
home , and  for  their  families. 

8.  What  liberty  and  freedom  is  yours  because  you  are  a 

Canadian? 

Canadians  have  freedom  of  speech,  right  to  vote,  right  to 
choose  work,  right  to  trial  by  jury , justice  in  court,  free 
schools,  right  to  worship  as  they  wish,  right  to  life  and 
happiness. 

9.  What  do  you  have  that  you  can  share  without  costing  any 

money? 

You  can  share  home,  school,  books,  good  times,  sports,  games, 
friendship,  and  numberless  other  things. 

10.  Why  is  it  important  for  a good  citizen  to  learn  how  to  get 
the  main  thoughts  of  paragraphs  and  stories? 

It  is  important  that  you  learn  how  to  find  the  main  thought  so 
that  you  may  be  able  to  read  and  understand  what  writers 
say. 

POETRY  -Page  35 

The  poem  “WELCOME”  may  be  used  to  introduce  the  story 
beginning  on  page  36.  After  a short  class  discussion  of  the  way 
girls  and  boys  who  come  to  live  nearby  should  be  received,  and 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  Charles  was  made  to  feel  at  home, 
the  poem  may  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils  following 
in  their  books.  One  or  two  questions  based  upon  the  poem  and 
the  picture  should  be  asked  to  ensure  that  the  meaning  is  deaf, 
after  which  the  children  may  read  the  story  of  “Emma  from 
Belgium  and  Austria.” 
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READING  THE  STORY  Pages  36-44,  Emma  from  Belgium 
and  Austria 


40.  haste,  discover,  attended 

41.  study 

42.  love 

43.  enters 

The  children  will  enjoy  reading  this  story  about  Emma.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  teacher  will  offer  it  as  pleasure  reading.  The  vocab- 
ulary and  concepts  are  familiar  to  the  children.  It  furnishes  a 
review  of  the  vocabulary  introduced  in  the  first  part  of  this  unit. 
If  the  teacher  wishes  additional  motivation,  she  may  ask  the  chil- 
dren these  questions: 

1.  How  did  Emma  feel  about  Canada? 

2.  What  did  freedom  mean  to  Emma? 

3.  What  impressed  Emma  in  Canada? 

4.  How  does  Emma  make  you  feel  about  your  country? 


New  Words 


Workbook 


36.  Toronto 

37.  carefully,  remarked 

38.  library,  listening,  theatre 

39.  seasick,  during 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  TWO 
Pages  45-98,  THE  CIRCUS 

READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 


Call  attention  to  the  title  of  this  unit  and  the  subtitle  “Living 
with  the  Circus.”  Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  tell  what 
they  think  this  title  means.  They  will  be  interested  in  the  life  of 
circus  people  and  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  about  their  own 
experiences  at  a circus. 

Before  discussing  and  reading  pages  45-52,  it  will  be  helpful  for 
the  teacher  to  know  the  vocabulary  and  concepts  to  be  developed 
in  this  unit. 


51.  bareback,  harnesses,  silver 

52.  trapeze,  acrobats 

Concepts  to  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Periods 

1.  How  circus  children  attend  school 

2.  How  circus  children  learn  to  act 

3.  How  circus  trains  are  equipped 

4.  Where  circus  people  sleep  and  rest 

5.  How  circus  people  are  fed 

6.  How  circus  food  is  bought 

7.  How  elephants  are  used 

8.  How  horses  are  used 

9.  Why  a circus  has  different  kinds  of  horses 

10.  How  a harness  is  decorated 

11.  What  trapeze  means 

12.  Why  trapeze  work  is  dangerous 

13.  Why  circus  people  plan  ahead 

14.  What  bareback  means 

15.  What  dependable  means 


New  Words 


Workbook 


46.  performers,  wire 

47.  actors,  rest 

48.  prepares,  cooked 

50.  wagons,  important,  forty 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 
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With  a knowledge  of  vocabulary  and  concepts  to  be  developed, 
the  teacher  can  direct  and  lead  discussion  so  that  children  will 
approach  their  reading  with  interest  and  with  ease. 

The  following  questions  may  be  helpful  in  stimulating  discussion 
and  clarifying  concepts: 

1.  What  do  children  who  belong  to  the  circus  do  about  their 

school  work?  In  the  picture  on  page  46  what  different  kinds 
of  learning  do  you  see?  What  other  lessons  might  circus 
children  be  learning? 

2.  What  geography  and  history  do  they  have  a chance  to  learn? 

3.  How  are  beds  made  on  a train?  What  other  comforts  and 

conveniences  would  you  expect  to  find  on  a train? 

4.  What  kind  of  stoves  are  used  for  cooking?  Who  buys  the 

food  for  the  circus  people  to  eat?  Who  cooks  for  the  circus 
people?  Who  serves  them  at  the  table? 

5.  What  bathing  equipment  does  a circus  have? 

6.  How  do  boys  in  the  towns  where  the  circus  stops  work  their 

way  into  the  circus? 

7.  What  do  you  know  about  elephants? 

8.  What  different  kinds  of  horses  are  used  in  the  circus? 

9.  Do  trapeze  actors  risk  their  lives  often  when  they  are  per- 

forming? Can  you  tell  how? 

Workbook  Additional  suggestions  for  concept  development  are 
given  in  the  workbook. 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

Brown,  Paul.  Three  Rings , A Circus  Story.  Scribner,  1938. 
Kelley,  Francis  Beverly.  Circus  Holiday.  Harper,  1942. 
Brown,  Paul.  Mick  and  Mac.  Scribner,  1937. 

Brown,  Paul.  Piper's  Pony.  Scribner,  1935. 

Streatfield,  Noel.  Circus  Shoes.  Random,  1939. 

Duplaix,  Georges.  Topsy  Turvy  Circus.  Harper,  1940. 

Hull,  James.  The  Stage-Struck  Seal.  Holt,  1937. 

Neumann,  Dorothy.  Come  Meet  the  Clowns!  Macmillan,  1941. 
Slocum,  Rosalie.  Breakfast  with  the  Clowns.  Viking,  1937. 
Huffard,  Grace  Thompson;  Carlisle,  L.  M.  and  Ferris,  H.  J. 
My  Poetry  Book.  Winston,  1934. 

The  Tiger  by  William  Blake.  Page  201. 

An  Elephant  by  Joseph  G.  Francis.  Page  457. 
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A Lion  by  Joseph  G.  Francis.  Page  457. 

Brewton,  John  Edmund.  Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky.  Macmillan. 
1937. 

Circus  Parade  by  James  Tippett.  Page  3. 

A Circus  Garland  by  Rachel  Fields.  Page  4 and  5. 

The  Circus  by  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts.  Page  6. 

At  the  Circus  by  Dorothy  Aldis.  Page  7. 

Holding  Hands  by  Lenore  M.  Link.  Page  8. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

The  Cook  House 

The  first  tent  which  is  pitched  on  the  circus  lot  in  any  town  or 
city  is  called  the  “cook  house.”  The  dining  room  and  kitchen  are 
both  called  the  cook  house. 

Much  of  the  cooking  of  a big  circus  is  done  by  steam  pressure; 
thus  large  quantities  of  food  can  be  cooked  quickly.  There  are  also 
ovens,  ranges,  and  charcoal  stoves  where  baking  and  broiling  are  done. 

The  dining  tent  is  divided  by  a curtain.  On  one  side  of  this 
curtain  the  workmen  eat.  On  the  other  side  the  executives  of  the 
circus  and  the  performers  eat.  Each  table  has  a regular  waiter  who 
serves  the  same  people  each  day. 

Everyone  in  the  circus  cleans  the  make-up  from  his  face,  puts 
away  his  costumes,  and  dresses  before  he  comes  into  the  dining 
tent  or  cook  house. 

The  Menagerie  or  Zoo 

The  menagerie  is  the  part  of  the  circus  which  is  under  the  tent 
called  the  animal  top.  It  is  smaller  than  the  big  tent  where 
the  main  performance  is  given.  However,  it  is  large  enough  for 
all  the  animals  except  the  horses.  The  horses  are  kept  in  a separate 
tent  where  they  are  fed  and  groomed. 

If  you  should  go  into  the  animal  tent,  you  would  see  a picket 
line  on  one  side.  This  is  the  place  where  the  elephants  are  chained 
by  one  foot,  to  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. 

In  this  tent  are  caged  animals,  lions,  bears,  leopards,  seals, 
monkeys,  and  sometimes  a hippopotamus,  or  a rhinoceros.  In  the 
centre  of  the  animal  top  are  the  animals  that  can  be  led,  such  as 
camels,  zebras,  and  llamas.  These  do  not  have  to  be  kept  in 
cages.  If  the  circus  has  a giraffe,  he  is  in  the  middle  of  this  tent. 
He  must  have  the  highest  place  in  the  tent  to  stretch  his  long  neck. 
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The  performing  animals  are  the  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  bears, 
monkeys,  seals,  elephants,  horses,  and  dogs.  Some  of  these  animals 
are  dangerous  and  must  be  very  carefully  handled. 

The  animals  are  fed  between  the  afternoon  performance  and  the 
evening  show.  The  meat-eating  animals  are  never  fed  on  Sunday. 
This  keeps  them  from  becoming  overfed  and  ill-tempered.  All  the 
animals  are  well  cared  for  and  their  cages  are  kept  clean.  If  one 
is  sick,  the  circus  doctor  or  veterinarian  is  called  immediately. 

People  who  work  with  animals  love  them.  It  is  important  that 
the  people  and  animals  be  happy,  as  they  must  live  and  work 
together. 

Children  of  the  Circus 

Many  children  who  are  actors  in  the  circus  are  members  of  a 
* family  of  circus  actors.  Sometimes  a child  learns  to  perform  the 
same  act  his  father  does.  He  learns  to  be  bareback  rider,  a wire 
walker,  a trapeze  actor,  or  practises  some  special  act  for  which  he 
has  a talent.  Children  work  hard  to  learn  their  acts  and  to  learn 
to  read  and  write.  During  the  time  the  circus  is  on  the  road,  as 
well  as  while  it  is  in  winter  quarters,  children  of  circus  people  are 
usually  in  training  for  their  acts.  On  the  programme  of  a circus, 
sometimes  you  may  see  a whole  family,  mother,  father,  and  child- 
ren as  bareback  riders,  as  high  wire  walkers,  or  as  trapeze  per- 
formers. 

READING  THE  STORY,  Pages  53-66,  Circus  Days 

New  Words  Workbook 


54.  Florida,  certain,  practise,  seasons 

55.  expensive,  equipment,  journey, 
several,  loaded 

56.  New  York,  commences,  erected, 
dining,  specially 

57.  unloaded,  rising 

58.  stars,  zoo,  lines,  beasts,  remain 

59.  except,  push,  soundly,  wheels 

60.  person,  quite 

61.  bend,  neck,  timed,  handling 

62.  proper,  manner,  injured 

63.  kept 

64.  Joko,  leaped,  refused 

65.  lowered,  appeared,  led,  through 

66.  badly 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 
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First  Reading  After  the  discussion  of  the  readiness  pictures  and 
the  questions  based  on  them,  the  teacher  should  introduce  this 
story  by  reading  the  poem  on  page  53.  It  was  written  by  Francis 
Beverly  Kelley,  radio  director  of  Ringling  Brothers  and  Barnum 
and  Bailey  Circus.  The  poem  is  for  enjoyment  and  pleasure.  It 
gives  the  feeling  of  circus  day. 

The  following  questions  will  help  the  teacher  to  guide  the  think- 
ing of  the  children  in  their  reading: 

1.  Where  does  one  big  circus  go  in  the  winter? 

2.  Why  does  it  not  travel  all  the  year? 

3.  How  many  trains  are  needed  by  such  a big  circus? 

4.  For  what  is  the  “big  top”  used? 

5.  In  what  ways  are  circus  people  like  other  people? 

6.  In  what  ways  are  circus  people  different  from  other  people? 

7.  Why  are  animals  trained  but  not  tamed? 

8.  What  actors  and  performers  travel  with  a circus? 

9.  What  was  Joko’s  joke? 

Rereading  for  Proving  Reread  and  then  write  answers  to  these 
questions.  You  will  have  to  think  carefully  about  some  of  them. 

1.  Why  must  circus  managers  make  schedules? 

2.  During  which  months  of  the  year  are  circuses  travelling? 

3.  How  do  circus  children  have  a wonderful  opportunity  to  learn 

geography  and  history? 

4.  How  is  the  circus  ground  like  a city? 

5.  Why  are  circus  costumes  important? 

6.  How  was  Joko’s  joke  turned  on  himself? 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1 . Tell  how  a family  which  lives  and  works  with  the  circus  has  a 

home  on  wheels. 

2.  How  are  the  circus  ground  and  circus  life  very  much  like 

life  in  a small  town? 

3.  What  circus  language  vocabulary  have  you  learned  (big  top, 

travelling  zoo,  bareback  riders,  acrobats,  performers)? 

4.  Use  a map  to  show  where  the  animals  of  a circus  come  from 

— elephant,  lion,  zebra,  kangaroo,  giraffe,  camel,  bear, 
hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  ostrich. 
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5.  Write  a short  story  or  paragraph  about  one  day  with  the 

circus. 

6.  Read  how  the  circus  started  many  years  ago.  You  will  find 

this  in  The  Book  of  Knowledge. 

7.  Which  animals  are  most  important  to  the  circus  and  why? 

8.  Write  a short  story  about  the  kind  of  performer  you  would 

like  to  be. 

9.  List  five  questions  which  you  would  like  to  have  answered 

about  the  circus. 

10.  Make  a booklet  of  pictures  showing  circus  life  under  these 
headings: 

Horses  Elephants  Actors  Travelling  Eating 


DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL— FINDING  THE  MAIN 
THOUGHT 

Pages  67-76,  Circus  Life 


The  development  of  the  skill,  finding  the  main  thought , continues. 
Eleven  paragraphs  about  circus  life  are  provided.  The  steps  are 
as  follows: 

Step  one  Review  the  meaning  of  main  thought  or  idea  through 
class  discussion. 

Step  two  Reading  and  discussion  by  teacher  and  pupils  of  a 
sample  paragraph  with  the  main  thought  given. 

Step  three  Children  read  a paragraph  and  then  choose  the 
main  thought  from  four  given  sentences  below  the  paragraph. 

Step  four  Children  read  a paragraph  or  two  paragraphs  and 
write  the  main  thought  of  each  paragraph  in  their  own  words. 


New  Words 


Workbook 


67.  brightly,  posters,  arouse,  fierce 

69.  creatures 

70.  employed,  parades,  valuable 

71.  protect 

72.  benefit,  quarters,  transported 

75.  served,  waiters,  kitchen 

76.  advance,  arrange,  delivered,  behave 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 


Readiness  for  the  Skill  Introduce  the  subject  of  the  paragraphs 
on  pages  67-76  with  a discussion  of  circus  life.  The  teacher  may 
tell  the  children  that  each  paragraph  is  written  about  one  main 
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thing  in  the  life  of  the  circus.  They  will  learn  many  things  about 
the  circus  people  and  animals  in  these  paragraphs. 

Step  one  Review  of  development  in  first  unit,  Manual,  page  14. 
The  teacher  may  ask  the  children  to  tell  her  what  the  main  thought 
or  main  idea  means  and  write  on  the  board  some  of  their  expres- 
sions. In  this  way  the  child  who  has  had  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing may  be  helped. 

Step  two  Reading.  On  page  67  is  a sample  paragraph  with  the 
main  thought  given  below  it.  Children  and  teacher  should  read 
it  and  discuss  the  main  thought.  Some  of  the  children  may  be 
able  to  give  in  their  own  words  a better  main  thought  than  the 
one  written  in  the  book.  The  following  are  some  answers  given  by 
children  when  they  were  asked  to  give  the  main  thought  in  their 
own  words: 

Posters  announce  the  circus. 

People  make  plans  to  attend  the  circus  after  they 
see  the  circus  posters  telling  them  about  it. 

Bright  circus  posters  bring  people  to  the  circus. 

Step  three  Choosing  main  thought.  After  the  children  have 
discussed  the  paragraph  on  page  67,  read  the  paragraphs  on  pages 
68  and  69.  They  must  choose  the  main  thought  of  each  para- 
graph from  the  four  sentences  given  below  each  paragraph.  It  is 
important  that  children  follow  the  directions  for  this  work.  The 
teacher  will  find  it  helpful  to  check  what  the  children  give  as  the 
main  thought.  Discussion  should  follow  so  that  any  child  who  is 
confused  or  fails  to  see  the  main  idea  of  a paragraph  can  be  given 
assistance. 

Step  four  Testing  results.  Pages  70  and  71  are  tests  to  see  if 
the  children  can  tell  in  their  own  words  what  is  the  main  thought 
of  a paragraph. 

Through  such  easy  steps,  children  will  be  better  able  to  master 
this  skill  necessary  for  all  the  informational  subjects  in  their  school 
curriculum. 

Page  72.  This  page  is  a review  of  step  three.  It  shows 
whether  or  not  the  child  is  ready  for  the  several 
pages  of  paragraphs  for  each  of  which  he  is  to 
write  the  main  thought.  The  teacher  should 
guide  any  child  who  is  having  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing the  directions. 
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Pages  73-76  are  for  independent  work  in  mastery  of  the 
skill.  The  teacher  should  check  to  see  that  the 
children  are  gaining  in  skill  development  through 
continuous  and  correct  practice. 

The  main  thoughts  of  these  eleven  paragraphs  from  page  67-76 
are  given: 

Circus  posters  tell  when  the  circus  is  coming,  and 
make  people  want  to  see  it. 

Clowns  really  make  themselves  look  funny  so  that 
they  can  make  people  laugh. 

Horses  are  important  to  a circus. 

Elephants  are  the  most  important  circus  animals. 
Circus  rings  are  stages  where  acts  are  performed. 
Circus  people  live  and  work  together  for  the  good 
of  the  show. 

Page  73.  School  for  circus  children  is  different  from  school 
in  towns  and  cities. 

Circus  trains  are  very  much  like  homes  to  circus 
people. 

The  “cook  house”  is  a tent  where  circus  people’s 
food  is  cooked  and  served. 

Circus  men  buy  and  arrange  for  the  circus  food 
before  the  circus  comes  to  town. 

Circus  people  look  and  act  like  other  people  at 
meal  time. 


Page  67. 

Page  68. 

Page  69. 
Page  70. 
Page  71. 
Page  72. 


Page  74. 


Page  75. 


Page  76. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 

The  following  exercises  may  be  used  with  pages  77  and  78: 
Workbook  Additional  suggestions  for  both  pupils  and  teacher 
are  given  in  the  workbook. 

Comprehension  Exercises  Questions  similar  to  the  following 
may  be  written  on  the  board  or  mimeographed : 

1.  Name  at  least  five  ways  in  which  horses  are  used  in  a circus. 

(69) 

2.  How  are  elephants  used  in  a circus?  (70) 

3.  Why  does  a circus  have  rings?  How  are  they  used?  (71) 

4.  In  what  ways  are  circus  trains  like  homes?  (74) 

5.  Why  is  the  cook  house  important?  (75) 
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Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Concept  Development  These  ques- 
tions or  similar  exercises  may  be  written  on  the  board  and  used 
with  the  class. 

1.  What  does  the  word  protect  mean?  (page  71) 

2.  What  does  served  mean?  (page  75) 

3.  What  does  cook  house  mean?  (page  75) 

4.  What  does  performance  mean?  (page  57) 

5.  What  does  acrobat  mean?  (page  54) 

6.  What  is  a trapeze?  (page  52) 

Draw  a line  under  the  words  that  describe  the  trapeze  actor: 
big  active  quick  beautiful  lovely  careful 
Draw  a line  under  the  words  that  describe  the  elephants: 
dirty  big  pretty  careful  dependable  kind  helpful 

Some  words  have  more  than  one  meaning: 
passed  The  boy  passed  to  the  fifth  grade. 

Nancy  passed  the  cake  to  Charles. 

Write  sentences  to  show  different  meanings  for  each  of  these 
words : 

lines  bend  season 

Word  Analysis  Teaching  wh  as  in  wheels.  Let  the  children 
suggest  other  words  beginning  with  wh  (where,  which,  etc.). 
Review  th  as  in  though.  Pr  as  in  pr oud. 

1.  Phonetic  Elements  Ask  the  children  to  write  under  the  word 
cook  some  words  that  sound  like  it  and  under  the  word  zoo  some 
words  that  sound  like  it. 

look,  too,  book,  zoo,  moo,  whoo,  nook,  boohoo 

2.  Rhyming  Words  Write  on  the  board  or  mimeograph: 
Draw  a line  under  the  words  that  rhyme  with  load: 

wagon  road  kitchen  toad  season 

Draw  a line  under  the  words  that  rhyme  with  kept: 

served  slept  train  wept  Florida 
Draw  a line  under  the  words  that  rhyme  with  tame : 

game  dining  same  name  stars 
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3.  Finding  Little  Words  in  Big  Words  Draw  a line  under  the 
little  words  in  the  big  words: 

season  acrobat  bareback  fairyland  performance 

4.  The  chart  below  may  be  helpful  in  developing  dictionary 
work  with  children,  either  placed  on  the  board  or  used  for  group 
or  individual  work.  Call  attention  to  words  with  silent  letters,  with 
unusual  sounds,  and  with  common  but  confusing  phonograms. 


Silent  Unusual  Common  but  Confusing 

Letters  Sounds  Phonograms 


giraffe 

ai  as  in 

oa  as  in 

knees 

certain 

load 

served 

waiter 

ou  as  in 

marched 

fairies 

sound 

cooked 

ea  as  in 

ow  as  in 

season 

growl 

peanut 

heart 

5.  Vowels  -Long  and  Short 

Call  attention  to  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  the  vowels  a,  e, 
i,  o,  u.  Ask  the  children  to  write  other  words  that  sound  like  these: 

long  a as  in  para.de short  a as  in  bad 

long  e as  in  knee short  e as  in  led 

long  i as  in  line short  i as  in  whip 

long  o as  in  also short  o as  in  lot 

long  u as  in  music short  u as  in  hung 

6.  Making  Words  Longer  Each  syllable  below  is  often  joined 
to  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a word  to  make  another  word. 

Add  ful  to  these  words:  help,  care,  mouth,  cup 
Add  ment  to  these  words : equip,  refresh 
Add  less  to  these  words:  care,  help,  sleep,  child 
Add  un  to  these  words:  do,  load,  safe,  wind 
Add  ness  to  these  words:  good,  helpful,  bright 
Add  dom  to  these  words:  king,  free 
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In  each  of  the  words  below,  draw  a line  under  the  basic  word 


to  which  one  or  more 
are  done  for  you. 

syllables 

have  been  added.  The  first  two 

helpful 

brightly 

freedom 

careless 

soundly 

loaded 

undo 

goodness 

travelled 

unload 

fattest 

finally 

careful 

equipment 

mouthful 

alphabetical 

unsafe 

waiting 

7.  Syllabication  Divide  these  words  into  sound  parts  or  sylla- 


bles,  as 

wait  er 

per  form 

ers 

actor 

wagon 

forty 

important 

person 

certain 

careful 

Florida 

equipment 

below 

8.  Alphabetical  Order 

Write  these  words  in  alphabetical  order. 

Florida 

a actor 

jump 

g 

except 

b 

kind 

h 

actor 

c 

idea 

i 

certain 

d 

load 

j 

dining 

e 

getting 

k 

bend 

f 

harness 

1 

Critical  Thinking  These  questions  are  suggestive  of  the  type 
that  may  stimulate  thinking.  They  may  be  used  when  the  unit  is 
completed.  Suggestive  replies  which  children  may  make  are  given 
in  italics  following  each  question. 

1.  Why  is  continual  correct  practice  very  important  in  the 
circus? 

Continual  correct  practice  is  necessary  to  learn  an  act  and  also 
to  keep  up  the  standard  of  perfection.  All  the  circus  people 
— clowns,  trapeze  performers,  riders,  acrobats,  etc . — must 
practise  and  keep  on  practising.  The  animals  must  be  in 
practice  for  their  acts.  Neither  people  nor  animals  must 
forget  or  fail  to  keep  in  good  health  and  perfect  condition,  for 
they  might  otherwise  lose  their  lives. 
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2.  In  the  circus,  people  must  live  and  work  together  in  many 

ways.  What  are  some  of  these  ways? 

Circus  people  live  close  to  each  other  on  trains  and  on  the  circus 
grounds. 

Circus  people  eat  together. 

Circus  people  help  each  other  by  substituting  in  an  act  if  someone 
is  absent. 

Circus  people  work  together  to  put  up  the  tents  and  take  them 
down. 

Circus  people  work  together  on  a schedule  for  buying  food  for  the 
circus , for  putting  up  posters , for  loading  trains , and  for  all 
moving  of  equipment  or  materials. 

Circus  people  work  together  when  they  put  the  show  on.  Each 
one  comes  in  on  time  and  does  the  best  he  can. 

3.  Think  of  at  least  five  ways  in  which  you  can  show  how  circus 

people  plan  ahead  for  what  they  do.  Write  these  on  paper. 
Circus  people  plan  ahead  in  several  ways  such  as : 
a.  getting  their  acts  ready  for  the  next  season 
bi  making  several  costumes  for  the  season's  show 

c.  buying  food  ahead  so  as  to  have  it  on  the  circus  grounds 

d.  arranging  train  schedules  ahead 

e.  putting  up  posters  ahead  of  time 

f.  arranging  with  cities  for  space  to  show 

g.  planning  the  programme 

4.  If  you  should  choose  a man  to  train  animals,  what  qualities 

would  you  want  him  to  have? 

An  animal  trainer  should  have  these  qualities:  patience,  firm- 
ness, courage,  kindness,  knowledge  of  wild  animals'  habits, 
ability  to  plan  what  he  wants  done. 

5.  What  rules  or  laws  do  you  think  circus  people  must  obey? 
Circus  people  live  by  these  rules: 

The  show  must  go  on. 

The  time  for  an  act  must  be  kept — never  delayed. 

Each  room  or  bed  belongs  to  the  person  assigned  to  it  and  no  one 
should  take  it  away  from  him. 

Food  is  plentiful  and  each  is  allowed  all  he  wants. 

Fire  is  dangerous  and  each  one  must  be  careful  how  it  is  used. 
The  strain  on  the  actors  of  two  daily  performances  must  be  met 
with  careful  living,  good  food,  and  plenty  of  rest. 
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Disagreements  and  quarrels  are  usually  settled  by  the  circus 
people , not  by  outsiders. 

6.  Why  are  clowns  important  to  a circus? 

Clowns  are  important  to  a circus  because  they 

a.  make  the  people  laugh. 

b.  distract  attention  from  equipment  going  up. 

c.  take  part  in  acts  with  others  in  order  to  bring  a good  laugh  in 

a serious  part  of  the  performance. 

d.  bring  a laugh  after  a dangerous  act,  like  the  lion  tamer's  act. 

7.  Why  do  circus  posters  seem  important  to  circus  people? 
Circus  posters  are  important  because  they  tell  the  public  what 

the  circus  will  show,  when  it  will  arrive,  and  where  it  will  be. 

8.  Below  are  words  that  have  circus  meanings.  Write  in  a 

sentence  what  you  think  they  mean. 

star  rider  animal  top  big  top  cook  house 

wheel  horses  equestrians  grandstand  red  wagon 

“Star  rider”  means  the  best  rider  in  the  circus. 

“Animal  top”  means  the  tent  where  the  animals  are  kept. 

“Big  top”  means  the  big  tent  where  the  performance  is  given. 

A “cook  house”  means  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  of  a circus. 
“Wheel  horses”  mean  the  horses  nearest  to  the  wheels. 
“Equestrians”  means  people  who  train  or  ride  horses. 
“Grandstand”  means  the  best  seats  in  the  circus. 

“Red  wagon”  means  the  ticket  and  money  booth. 


Locating  Information  Pages  79  and  80. 

Write  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

1.  How  many  people  worked  in  the  biggest  circus  in  the  world 

for  one  season? 

2.  How  many  meals  were  served  in  this  circus  in  one  day? 

3.  In  how  many  states  did  it  show  last  year? 

4.  In  how  many  cities  did  it  show  last  year? 

5.  Who  lives  in  the  biggest,  strongest  cage  ever  built? 

6.  What  quantity  of  bread  is  needed  for  the  kitchen  in  one  day? 

potatoes?  eggs? 
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READING  THE  STORY 

Pages  81-90,  Jerry  Goes  to  the  Circus 

New  Words  Workbook 


81.  peanuts,  bag,  crowd,  King,  giraffe 

82.  music 

83.  suggested,  glass,  seemed,  Gargantua, 
locked 

84.  directly,  stool,  whip,  twice,  growled 

85.  ceased,  requires 

86.  bottle,  tumbled,  hung,  knees 

87.  amusing,  few 

88.  holidays,  saint,  wrinkled 

89.  Dominion,  maple,  marched,  bore, 
reindeer 

90.  fairies,  retired,  resembled 

The  children  will  enjoy  reading  this  story  of  Jerry  at  the  circus. 
It  is  an  account  of  what  Jerry  saw  as  he  watched  the  show  for  the 
first  time. 

The  following  questions  may  be  helpful  in  guiding  the  reading, 
or  they  may  be  used  as  a test  following  the  reading: 

1.  How  did  Jerry  happen  to  see  the  circus? 

2.  How  many  elephants  did  Jerry  see  in  the  circus?  Why  did 

he  not  feed  them  out  of  his  hand? 

3.  What  was  the  finest  animal  act  Jerry  saw?  Which  one  was 

the  funniest? 

4.  Which  holiday  float  did  Jerry  like  best? 

5.  Which  one  do  you  think  you  would  have  liked  best? 

6.  How  did  the  circus  affect  Jerry’s  sleep  that  night? 

Summarizing  What  have  you  learned  about  circus  life? 

1.  Write  some  of  the  things  you  have  learned  under  these 
headings: 

Circus  Actors  Circus  Workmen  Circus  Animals 

Suggested  replies: 

a.  Work  together  a.  Take  care  of  animals  a.  Perform  acts 

b.  Practise  their  acts  b.  Put  up  the  tents  b.  Live  in  cages 

c.  Eat  together  c.  Load  the  trains  c.  March  in  parades 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 
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Cook  House 


Big  Top 


Equipment 


Suggested  replies: 

a.  People  eat  there  a.  Name  for  circus  tent  a.  Circus  carries  its 

b.  First  tent  up  b.  People  watch  circus  own 

there  b.  Care  is  taken  of  it 

Poetry — Page  91 

The  attractive  little  selection  “Mice”  might  be  introduced  by 
recalling  the  names  of  some  of  the  large  circus  animals,  then 
talking  about  some  of  the  smaller,  more  common  animals.  The 
illustrations  should  be  discussed,  after  which  the  poem  may  be 
read  aloud  in  unison. 

— Page  92 

The  humorous  poem  “Mr.  Nobody”  may  be  introduced  by  a 
short  discussion  of  the  various  ways  in  which  children  are  often 
forgetful  or  even  mischievous  at  home.  The  teacher  might  then 
read  the  poem  aloud,  the  class  following  in  their  books.  The 
illustrations  should  be  studied,  and  a few  questions  asked  to 
ensure  that  the  meaning  is  clear,  for  oral  reading. 

— Page  94 

“INDIAN  SUMMER,”  by  the  Canadian  poet  Wilfred  Camp- 
bell, should  be  read  on  a suitable  day  in  autumn  when  the  poet’s 
ideas  can  be  observed,  not  only  in  the  illustration,  but  in  nature. 

— Page  95 

“BLACK  AND  GOLD”  will,  of  course,  be  read  just  before 
Hallowe’en,  and  perhaps  recited  by  one  of  the  children  at  the 
school  or  class  Hallowe’en  party. 

— Page  96 

Stevenson’s  “MY  SHADOW”  should  be  taken  on  a bright 
sunny  morning  when  the  ideas  in  the  poem  can  be  demonstrated 
and  made  clear  to  the  children.  Introduce  the  poem  by  discussing 
chums  and  close  friends.  Have  the  class  read  silently  to  find  out 
how  the  little  boy  got  away  from  his  shadow.  After  sufficient 
questioning  to  make  the  meaning  clear,  some  of  the  children  might 
read  the  poem  aloud. 

— Page  98 

Before  reading  “CAT”  the  children  might  be  asked  to  describe, 
step  by  step,  just  what  motions  a cat  does  go  through  as  it  gets 
up  from  in  front  of  the  fire.  These  steps  could  be  compared  with 
the  description  in  the  poem. 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  THREE 
Pages  99-148,  OUR  ANIMAL  FRIENDS 
READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Discussing  the  pictures,  questions,  and  statements  introducing 
each  unit  will  build  a background  for  an  exchange  of  ideas.  Every 
opportunity  for  extending  the  child’s  information  and  arousing 
new  interests  should  be  utilized.  During  the  introductory  dis- 
cussion, new  words  involving  new  concepts  will  be  encountered. 
The  teacher  should  plan  to  use  these  new  words  in  the  discussion 
in  order  to  clarify  concepts  and  eliminate  difficulties  which  other- 
wise might  prove  troublesome  in  later  reading. 

The  unit  Our  Animal  Friends  opens  with  “Visiting  the  Zoo.” 
To  stimulate  conversation  and  arouse  interest  the  following  pro- 
cedure is  recommended : 

On  a wall  map,  locate  cities  in  Canada  where  there  are  zoos  or 
animal  parks.  Raise  the  question,  “Why  doesn’t  every  city  have 
a zoo?”  (Children  will  be  interested  in  the  tremendous  expense  of 
capturing  animals  and  keeping  them  in  captivity.)  Discussion 
may  follow  on : 

1.  Countries  from  which  animals  come  to  the  zoo.  Information 
is  given  here  on  the  animals  mentioned  in  this  unit.  Chil- 
dren should  add  information  about  other  animals  and  the 
countries  from  which  they  come. 

lions — Africa,  Asia  kangaroos — Australia 

grizzly  ] North  America,  elephants — India,  Africa,  Asia 


bears  ^rown  l Europe, 


bears 


polar  f Asia 
black  J 


seals — North  Pacific  waters 


camels,  one  hump — Africa 
Arabia 

two  hump — Asia 


Arctic  Ocean 
pandas— China 


giraffes— Africa 


2.  Ways  in  which  animals  are  captured  and  shipped 

3.  Care  of  wild  animals  in  the  zoo 
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Suggestive  activities  would  include: 

1.  Listing  the  names  of  wild  animals  seen  in  the  circus  or  at  the 

zoo 

2.  Making  a chart  of  wild  animals  and  domestic  animals 

3.  Discussing  the  usefulness  of  our  wild  animals 

4.  Planning  talks:  Which  animals  are  useful  for  travel?  Which 

animals  give  us  fur?  How  are  the  skins  of  some  animals 
used? 

Under  the  caption  ‘‘Supplementary  Information,”  in  this 
Manual,  page  44,  teachers  will  find  facts  relative  to  animals  which 
will  enrich  the  readiness  period  and  the  unit  in  general. 

Before  discussing  and  reading  page  99-106  it  will  be  helpful  for 
the  teacher  to  know  the  vocabulary  and  concepts  to  be  developed. 
The  following  is  a list  of  new  words  from  pages  99-106.  This 
vocabulary  should  be  developed  during  the  readiness  period. 


New  Words 


Workbook 


99.  gate,  met,  facts,  paused 

100.  fellow,  habits,  paws,  fed,  obtain 

101.  gentle,  hoofs,  receive,  frequently, 
hours 

102.  appetites,  hungry,  loaves,  dangerous 

103.  tusks,  length,  manufactured,  weight, 
pounds 

104.  desert,  Arabia,  Asia 

105.  fond,  favourite,  deal 

106.  Giant,  Panda,  forests,  bamboo,  shoots 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 


Concepts  to  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

These  concepts  should  be  developed  through  the  use  of  pictures 
and  informal  discussion  before  the  unit  is  read : 

1.  The  fierce  fellow  comes  from  the  jungles  of  Africa. 

2.  The  lion  is  often  called  King  of  the  Animals. 

3.  I am  as  hungry  as  a bear. 

4.  Tusks  grow  on  both  sides  of  the  elephant’s  trunk. 

5.  Camels  first  came  from  the  desert  lands  of  Asia. 

6.  The  camel  with  one  hump  comes  from  Arabia. 

7.  The  camel  with  two  humps  comes  from  Asia. 

8.  Fish  is  the  favourite  food  of  seals. 

9.  Bamboo  shoots  are  the  favourite  food  of  the  panda. 
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10.  The  camel  is  called  the  ship  of  the  desert. 

11.  Mrs.  Harkness  stopped  at  inns. 

With  a knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  and  the  concepts  to  be 
developed,  the  teacher  can  direct  and  lead  discussion  so  that 
children  will  approach  their  reading  with  interest  and  ease. 

The  following  questions  and  suggestions  may  be  helpful  in  stim- 
ulating discussion  and  clarifying  concepts.  These  are  suggestive 
only.  The  teacher  should  add  to  the  list. 

1.  Why  is  the  lion  often  called  the  King  of  Animals? 

2.  What  other  animals  that  you  know  might  be  called  kings? 

Why? 

3.  What  is  meant  on  page  100  by  the  sentence  which  states  that 

a lion  never  forgets  his-jungle  habits? 

4.  Name  some  ways  in  which  a giraffe  is  protected  against  his 

enemies. 

5.  What  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  seal? 

6.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  raise  pandas  in  this  country? 

Workbook  The  workbook  offers  additional  information  and 

practice  for  mastery  of  difficult  words. 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

Good  animal  stories  for  children  to  read  with  this  unit: 

Stolper,  Joel.  At  the  Zoo.  Platt,  1941. 

Reed,  William  M.  and  Lucas,  J.  M.  Animals  on  the  March. 
Harcourt,  1937. 

Batten,  H.  M.  Animal  Picture  Book.  Nelson,  1940. 

Bianco,  Mrs.  Margery.  More  About  Animals.  Macmillan,  1934. 
Bridges,  William.  Big  Zoo.  Viking,  1941. 

Buck,  M.  W.  Animals  Through  the  Year.  Rand  McNally,  1941. 
Carey,  Graham.  The  Tails  Book.  Sheed,  1938. 

Christeson,  Frances  Mary.  Wild  Animal  Actors.  Whitman,  1935. 
Eipper,  Paul.  In  My  Zoo.  Viking,  1932. 

Hornaday,  Willian  T.  Wild  Animal  Interviews.  Scribner,  1928. 
Johnson,  Gaylord.  How  Father  Time  Changes  the  Animals' 
Shapes.  Messner,  1939. 

Johnson,  Osa.  Osa  Johnson  s Jungle  Friends.  Lippincott,  1939. 
Lewis,  Mary  R.  At  the  Zoo.  Nelson,  1927. 

Merris,  Cole.  At  the  Zoo.  McKay,  1941. 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 
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Poetry 

Huffard,  Grace  T.,  Carlisle,  Laura  M.  and  Ferris,  H.  J.  My 
Poetry  Book.  Winston,  1934. 

Animal  Crackers  by  Christopher  Morley.  Page  16. 

Radiator  Lions  by  Dorothy  Aldis.  Page  50. 

Bear  Hunt  by  Margaret  Widdemer.  Page  49. 

The  Brown  Bear  by  Mary  Austin.  Page  202. 

How  Doth  the  Little  Crocodile  by  Lewis  Carroll.  Page  455. 
An  Elephant  by  Joseph  G.  Francis.  Page  457. 

A Lion  by  Joseph  G.  Francis.  Page  457. 

How  to  Tell  the  Wild  Animals  by  Carolyn  Wells.  Page  440. 
Brewton,  John.  Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky.  Macmillan,  1937. 
Lion  by  Mary  Britton  Miller.  Page  15. 

The  Elephant  by  Herbert  Alaquish.  Page  17. 

Camel  by  Mary  Britton  Miller.  Page  15. 

Monkeys  by  Edith  Thompson.  Page  19. 

The  Hippopotamus  by  Georgia  Roberts  Durston.  Page  133. 
Excuse  Me,  Animals  in  the  Zoo  by  Annette  Wynne.  Page  20. 


READING  THE  STORY 


Pages  107-124,  The  Baby  Giant  Panda 
This  vocabulary  should  be  developed  during  the  reading  of  the 
story.  Drill  for  those  who  need  it  should  follow  (not  precede)  the 
reading. 


New  Words 


Workbook 


107.  against,  hut,  Harkness,  hunters, 
difficult 

108.  shoots,  capturing,  youngest,  rare,  Quentin 

109.  search,  close,  dense,  plodded 

1 10.  tiny,  delight,  arms,  camp 

111.  evening,  cute,  Su  Lin,  bit 

112.  doctor,  possible,  supply,  tucked,  slept 

113.  demanded,  immediately,  yip,  realize, 
blanket 

115.  hold,  allow,  return 

1 16.  boarded,  circled,  fresh,  indoors,  reporters 

117.  telephone,  shoulders,  ocean 

118.  San  Francisco,  excitement,  weak 

119.  step,  hotel 

120.  Chicago,  pen,  end 

121.  nurse 

122.  remember,  requested 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 
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First  Reading 

Establish  child  interest  in  the  theme  and  arouse  a desire  to  read 
the  story.  This  can  be  done  by  asking  motivating  questions.  The 
teacher  should  distinguish  carefully  between  a question  requiring 
a factual  answer  and  the  true  motivating  question,  which  cannot 
be  fully  answered  by  the  child  until  he  has  read  the  complete 
story. 

The  faster  readers  will  probably  finish  the  story  in  one  period. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  read  “The  Baby  Giant  Panda”  without 
interruption,  after  purposes  or  motives  for  the  reading  have  been 
established. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  motivating  questions: 

1.  What  kind  of  young  person  was  Quentin?  Be  sure  you  are 

able  to  show  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  Describe  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Harkness  at  interesting  times 

during  the  story.  Be  ready  to  read  the  sentences  which  will 
make  your  point  clear. 

3.  In  what  ways  was  Su  Lin  like  a real  baby?  Point  out  various 

incidents  in  the  story  which  show  this. 

The  slower  readers  may  need  more  time  and  should  be  guided  in 
the  first  reading  of  the  story  by  such  questions  as  the  following: 

What  kind  of  shelter  did  the  hunters  have  in  the  mountains 
of  China? 

Why  was  Mrs.  Harkness  anxious  to  capture  a panda? 

Why  was  it  difficult  to  hunt  in  China? 

How  do  you  think  Quentin  felt  when  he  discovered  something 
alive  in  the  hollow  tree? 

What  were  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Harkness  when  Quentin 
handed  her  the  little  ball  of  fur? 

Why  was  the  baby  panda  called  Su  Lin? 

Why  did  people  crowd  around  to  see  Su  Lin? 

Why  did  newspaper  men  and  movie  men  want  pictures  of 
Su  Lin? 

Where  did  Su  Lin  find  a home? 

Do  you  think  Su  Lin  was  happy  in  this  new  home?  Prove 
your  answer. 

Use  as  many  of  the  new  words  as  possible  during  the  discussion 
of  the  answers  to  the  questions.  Develop  concepts  with  the  pupil 
at  every  opportunity. 
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Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

It  may  be  necessary  for  some  groups  to  reread  the  story.  If  so, 
it  should  be  read  in  parts  with  guidance.  After  the  first  reading, 
the  teacher  will  be  conscious  of  words  which  give  difficulty.  These 
words  should  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  in  sentences.  This  will 
help  pupils  who  may  need  special  instruction. 

The  following  suggestions  will  provide  purposeful  oral  reading 
of  parts  of  the  story: 

Pages  107-124 

1.  Read  the  part  of  the  story  which  proves  that 
Mrs.  Harkness  had  come  a long  way  to  capture 
a baby  giant  panda. 

2.  Read  the  part  which  proves  that  Su  Lin 
travelled  in  a number  of  different  ways. 

3.  Read  the  sentences  which  prove  that  Su  Lin 
was  lonesome  for  her  mother  when  she  was  first 
captured. 

4.  What  did  the  Chinese  hunters  do  that  proves 
they  were  friendly  with  Mrs.  Harkness? 

(Questions  and  suggestions  of  this  nature  should  continue 
throughout  the  story.) 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

If  a zoo  is  available,  arrange  a visit  if  possible.  Encourage  chil- 
dren to  bring  in  pictures,  books,  and  other  materials  on  animals. 
Excellent  language  work,  oral  and  written,  will  result  from  such 
activity. 

Suggestive  topics  for  discussion: 

1.  Compare  life  in  a zoo  with  life  in  an  animal’s  natural  habitat. 

2.  Describe  barless  cages.  Tell  how  animals  are  prevented  from 

escaping.  (See  supplementary  information  in  this  unit.) 

3.  Tell  what  is  done  to  keep  animals  contented. 

Suggested  replies: 

They  are  given  a good  place  in  which  to  live , the  right  hind 
of  food , protection  from  other  animals,  proper  care  when  injured 
or  ill,  and  kind  treatment  in  general 

Scrapbooks  containing  animal  poems,  original  stories,  and  other 
valuable  material  can  be  made.  A programme  on  animals  might 
be  given  for  the  children  of  some  other  grade. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

Lions 

The  lion  is  called  “King  of  the  Cat  Family.”  It  is  not  the 
largest  animal  of  the  forest  but  one  of  the  most  ferocious.  Because 
of  its  supreme  strength  it  is  often  called  king.  Lions  prefer  to 
hunt  at  night.  They  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey,  usually  at  watering 
places.  They  attack  deer,  antelope,  zebras,  and  camels.  Some- 
times they  live  to  be  40  or  50  years  of  age.  They  are  easily  kept 
in  captivity. 

Giraffes 

Giraffes,  deer,  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  are  alike  in  having  four 
stomachs.  They  live  on  grass  and  other  plant  food.  This  kind  of 
food  needs  much  chewing.  Out  in  the  open,  these  animals  with 
four  stomachs  pick  their  food  quickly  and  swallow  it.  Then 
when  they  are  in  a safe  place  they  bring  the  food  back  into 
their  mouths  to  chew.  Food  is  swallowed  and  goes  into  the  first 
two  stomachs,  and  then  back  to  the  mouth  where  it  is  chewed 
thoroughly.  This  is  called  chewing  a cud.  The  food  then  goes  to 
the  third  and  fourth  stomachs  where  it  is  digested. 

Kangaroos 

The  kangaroo  lives  in  Australia.  Some  weigh  about  200  pounds 
and  measure  10  feet  from  nose  tip  to  tail  tip.  The  tail  is  usually 
about  4 feet  long  and  has  powerful  muscles  at  the  base.  These 
animals  carry  their  young  in  pouches.  If  danger  is  near,  the 
mother  gathers  the  baby  into  her  pouch  and  bounds  away.  She 
can  bound  20  feet  in  one  leap.  The  kangaroo  is  hunted  for  its 
tender  flesh  and  for  its  fine  skin,  which  makes  very  good  leather. 
It  is  a timid  animal  but  will  fight  desperately  if  it  is  cornered.  It 
defends  itself  with  its  strong  hind  legs  and  its  sharp  claws. 

Elephants 

The  elephant  is  the  largest  living  land  animal.  Its  great  size 
and  toughness  of  skin  protect  it  from  other  animals.  It  has  no 
enemies  to  fear  except  man;  so  it  is  generally  peaceful,  easy-going, 
and  tolerant.  Because  of  poor  eyesight  the  elephant  relies  on  its 
keen  senses  of  smell  and  hearing.  The  elephant  can  be  trained  to 
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work.  It  can  push  heavy  burdens  with  its  head.  Ivory  from  the 
tusks  of  the  elephant  is  made  into  statues,  piano  keys,  knife 
handles,  and  jewellery. 

Seals 

The  animal  from  which  the  valuable  fur  called  “sealskin”  is 
obtained,  is  not  a true  seal  but  a sea  bear.  In  habits  and  general 
appearance  the  sea  bear  resembles  the  true  seal.  The  limbs  of  the 
sea  bear  are  longer  and  of  more  use  on  land  than  those  of  the  true 
seal.  The  sea  bear  can  run  faster  than  a man  can  walk. 

The  sea  lion  has  a heavy  coat  but  it  is  of  no  value  to  man  as  a 
fur.  The  harbor  seal  is  the  one  most  generally  known.  It  usually 
haunts  rocky  points  of  the  main  land  coast  or  islands.  The  flesh 
and  blubber  of  this  seal  are  very  valuable  to  Eskimos.  The  skins 
are  used  for  clothing  and  rawhide  nets.  The  Greenland  seal  or 
saddleback  seal  is  valuable  for  oil  and  hides. 

Giant  Pandas 

The  giant  panda  is  very  rare.  When  it  is  first  placed  in  the 
zoo,  it  is  given  milk,  strained  vegetables,  and  cereals.  Later  its 
diet  includes  leafy  grass,  celery,  raw  carrots,  apples,  and  bread. 
It  reaches  maturity  at  about  six  years  of  age.  Its  weight  is  about 
325  pounds.  The  relationship  of  the  giant  panda  to  other  modern 
mammals  of  similar  appearance  has  long  been  questioned.  It 
is  thought  by  scientists  that  its  closest  modern  relative  is  the 
raccoon. 

Barless  Cages 

(Information  from  Guide  Book,  Chicago  Zoological  Park) 

At  the  Chicago  Zoological  Park  the  animals  are  not  confined  to 
cages  but  are  kept  in  their  sections  in  another  way.  On  the  side 
from  which  the  visitor  views  the  animals,  there  are  empty  or 
water-filled  moats  which  prevent  the  animals’  escape.  Moats  for 
bears  are  13  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep.  Moats  for  lions  and 
tigers  are  22  feet  deep  and  23  to  27  feet  wide.  It  is  estimated  that 
a lion  or  tiger,  in  order  to  clear  the  moat,  would  have  to  make  a 
jump  equal  to  47  feet.  This  would  be  impossible.  The  elephant 
moats  are  10  feet  wide  and  6 feet  deep.  Elephants  are  usually 
careful.  They  do  not  attempt  to  cross  a moat. 
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Camels 

Much  about  the  camel  is  queer.  His  legs  and  neck  look  too  long 
for  his  body.  His  feet  are  split  into  two-hoofed  toes  almost  up 
to  his  ankle.  His  nostrils  are  slits.  He  can  open  them  wide  or 
close  them  almost  shut  during  the  terrible  sandstorms  of  the  desert. 
One  of  the  first  things  the  camel  learns  to  do  is  to  kneel  when 
he  is  ordered  to  do  so.  His  knee  pads  protect  his  joints  from  the 
hard  ground.  He  carries  with  ease  a quarter  of  a ton  of  goods 
for  hundreds  of  miles  across  wide  deserts.  For  food  after  a day’s 
travel,  he  is  given  a small  measure  of  hard  dates  or  dry  beans. 
He  crops  the  twigs,  thistles,  and  thorny  shrubs  that  grow  here 
and  there  in  the  desert.  Camels  eat  almost  anything.  They  chew 
their  own  bridles  and  tent  cloth.  In  the  hot  desert  region,  the 
camel  is  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  sheep  of  the  herders  and  trad- 
ers. Camels  carry  burdens  and  furnish  flesh  and  milk  for  food, 
and  their  hair  or  wool  provides  material  for  weaving  cloth. 


DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL— FINDING  THE  MAIN  THOUGHT 
OR  IDEA 

Pages  126-136,  More  about  Animals 


New  Words 


Workbook 


126.  continent 

127.  raccoon,  clumsy 

128.  hospitals,  teeth 

129.  heavy 

130.  parched,  height 

131.  ivory,  trade,  keys,  piano 

132.  thirsty,  drawing,  squirts,  sense 
134.  sold 

136.  list 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 


Page  126  (First  paragraph).  The  children  should  be  asked: 

1.  to  read  the  paragraph 

2.  to  select  the  main  thought 

3.  to  express  the  main  thought  in  their  own 
words 

The  teacher  should  list  these  expressions  of  the  main  thought  on 
the  blackboard.  A discussion  of  why  certain  sentences  were  given 
as  the  main  thought  should  follow. 
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Acceptable  answers  are: 

1.  Living  in  the  zoo  is  different  from  living  in  China. 

2.  The  zoo  is  different  from  China. 

3.  Living  in  the  zoo  is  different. 

Page  127.  Remember,  the  directions  are  written  to  the 
child.  Do  not  interpret  or  read  directions 
for  him.  Suggested  procedure  for  the  pupils 
to  follow: 

1.  Read  the  question  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

2.  Read  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Do  exactly 

what  the  directions  tell  you  to  do. 

After  the  directions  have  been  carried  out,  the  papers  should  be 
checked  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  together.  Allow  pupils  to  find 
their  own  errors  and  correct  them.  In  checking  the  teacher  may 
ask: 

1.  What  were  you  looking  for  in  the  paragraph? 

2.  What  does  direction  No.  1 tell  you  to  do? 

3.  What  does  direction  No.  2 tell  you  to  do? 

4.  How  many  sentences  were  you  asked  to  choose? 
Page  128.  Same  procedure  as  for  page  127. 

Pages  129,  130,  131.  These  paragraphs  offer  a challenge  to  the 
child.  Encourage  him  to  select  the  main  idea  for 
himself.  Do  not  give  help  with  directions.  Al- 
low the  child  to  read  and  interpret  for  himself. 
Give  help  with  difficult  words  only  where  and 
when  needed.  Centre  attention  on  getting  the 
main  thought.  Always  check  the  papers  with  the 
children. 

Pages  129,  130,  131.  Acceptable  answers  are: 

Page  129.  Elephants  often  have  foot  trouble. 

Elephants  in  a zoo  have  foot  trouble  because  they 
do  not  walk  a great  deal. 

Page  130.  The  giraffe  is  a strange  animal. 

The  giraffe  is  one  of  the  strangest-looking  of  all 
animals. 

The  giraffe  is  a queer-looking  animal. 

Page  131.  Elephant  tusks  are  useful. 

Ivory  from  tusks  is  useful. 

Ivory  from  tusks  is  valuable. 
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Pages  132  and  133.  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  two  paragraphs 
through.  Be  sure  that  they  read  and  understand 
the  directions  following  the  paragraph  on  page 
133.  The  procedure  is  the  same  as  for  page  131. 
Page  124.  Acceptable  answers  are: 

An  elephant’s  trunk  is  useful. 

An  elephant  picks  up  all  food  with  his  trunk. 

An  elephant  drinks  by  drawing  water  into  his 
trunk. 

Page  133.  Bears  have  a great  deal  of  fun. 

Bears  are  playful. 

Bears  seem  to  have  as  much  fun  as  children. 
Pages  134-135.  Same  procedure  as  that  recommended  for 
pages  132-133. 

Pages  134-135.  Acceptable  answers  are: 

Page  134.  Camels  are  very  useful. 

Camels  carry  heavy  loads. 

Camel’s  hair  is  useful. 

Page  135.  A baby  camel  is  helpless. 

A baby  camel  is  carried  on  a pack-camel’s  back. 
(The  above  answers  were  secured  in  classrooms  where  the  experi- 
mental material  was  used.) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 

Workbook  The  workbook  supplements  the  basic  Grade  four 
reader.  Many  exercises  are  included  on  vocabulary  building,  con- 
cept development,  and  comprehension. 

Comprehension  Exercises 

Teacher  may  ask  the  children  to: 

1.  Name  the  animals  most  useful  to  man. 

2.  Tell  or  write  one  way  in  which  each  animal  is  useful. 

3.  Write  one  interesting  sentence  about  each  of  the  following 

animals:  giraffe,  seal,  kangaroo,  elephant. 

4.  Write  a short  story  about  some  animal  they  have  seen  in  a 

park  or  at  the  zoo. 

5.  List  on  the  blackboard  the  animals  studied. 
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The  teacher  should  use  her  own  judgment  in  accepting  answers 
other  than  those  listed  here  which  are  given  merely  as  examples  of 
answers  children  might  suggest. 

Pupils  may  be  asked  to  prove  that  the  following  sentences  are 
true  by  reading  a paragraph  aloud  from  the  book: 

1.  It  was  difficult  for  Mrs.  Harkness  to  find  a Baby  Giant  Panda. 

2.  The  Baby  Panda  was  much  like  a real  baby. 

3.  Many  people  were  interested  in  the  panda. 

4.  Pandas  and  raccoons  are  very  much  alike. 

Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Concept  Development 

These  exercises  may  be  written  on  the  board  and  used  with  the 
class. 

1 . Draw  a line  under  the  words  that  best  describe  Mrs.  Harkness : 

brave,  lazy,  lovable,  courageous,  quick-tempered,  generous, 
cheerful,  careless,  stupid. 

2.  Rewrite  each  of  the  following  sentences,  substituting  one  of 

the  three  words  below  that  means  the  same  as  the  under- 
lined word  in  the  sentence: 

Mrs.  Harkness  was  pleased  with  her  trip. 

Travelling  through  the  forest  was  very  hard. 

The  plane  rose  and  flew  over  the  city. 

difficult  soared  delighted 

Other  sentences  should  be  added  to  the  list  by  the  teacher. 

3.  The  following  exercise  includes  words  which  are  pronounced 

alike  but  have  different  meanings.  Have  the  pupils  fill  each 
blank  with  the  word  which  will  make  the  sentence  correct, 
paws — pause  hours — ours  weigh — way 

A kangaroo  spends  eating  his  meal. 

Do  you  know  the  to  New  York? 

An  elephant’s  tusks  sometimes  200  pounds. 


I will  to  listen  to  you. 

“The  game  is  ,”  shouted  the  boys. 


A lion  holds  meat  in  his  

4.  Call  attention  to  words  that  have  several  meanings,  as: 
pounds,  pen,  notice,  arms,  lean,  circle 
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See  the  dictionary  of  meanings  on  page  369.  Use  the  words  in 
sentences  to  show  the  different  meanings,  as: 

1.  Father  bought  a pound  of  meat. 

2.  I heard  someone  pound  on  the  wall. 

3.  We  found  Trixie  in  the  dog  pound. 


Dictionary  Work 

Alphabetizing 


1.  Have  pupil  arrange  words  alphabetically  by  first  letter  only. 


evening  wandered  panda 

movie  sense  for 

journey  baby  onions 

camp  lean  appetite 

teeth  rice  days 


growling 

ink 

hold 

nurse 

knee 


2.  Ask  pupils  to  begin  with  the  letter  “m”  and  say  the  letters 

to  the  end  of  the  alphabet. 

3.  Ask  what  letter  comes  before  “s,”  after  “u,”  before  “t,”  etc. 

4.  Place  a row  of  words  on  the  board.  Ask  the  children  to 

write  a number  above  each  word  to  show  its  alphabetical 
order,  as: 


3 


14  5 2 


hold 


appetite  lean  teeth 


favourite 


Syllabication 


Tell  the  children  that  a syllable  is  a part  of  the  word  that  is  said 
with  one  impulse  of  the  voice.  There  are  one-syllable  words,  two- 
syllable  words,  and  three-syllable  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  this 
book.  Give  illustrations  of  each. 


One  Syllable 

must 

map 

page 

word 

bond 

shook 


Two  Syllables 

coming 

wagons 

silver 

trapeze 

muster 

against 


Three  Syllables 

vacation 

important 

remember 

excitement 

telephone 

dangerous 
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Add  to  this  list  by  naming  a word,  and  then  asking  children 
whether  it  is  a one-,  two-,  or  three-syllable  word.  Ask  the  children 
to  give  words  of  one,  two,  and  three  syllables.  Add  these  words 
to  the  proper  column  on  the  board. 

Silent  Letters,  Confusing  Phonograms 


Silent  Letters  Confusing  Phonograms 


in  Words 

Unusual  Sounds 

in  Words 

gentle 

telephone 

ai  as  in 

ou  as  in 

hours 

onion 

against 

hours 

appetite 

ea  as  in 

pounds 

heavy 

young 

deal 

shoulder 

lean 

journey 

ei  as  in 

touch 

weigh 

ow  as  in 

oa  as  in 

fellow 

loaves 

crowd 

ue  as  in 

Quentin 

Word  Analysis 

1.  Building  New  Words 

Have  the  pupils  add  a prefix  or  a suffix  to  the  words  below 

and  build  new  words:  un,  ful,  ment,  ness,  re,  ly,  ish. 

rest  care  sly  fool  do  careless  equip 

2.  Double  Consonant  Beginnings 

Ask  the  class’  help  in  listing  words  that  begin  with  the  fol- 
lowing sounds: 

wh,  th,  sh,  si,  st,  cr,  tr,  wr,  sp,  spl. 

3.  Rhyming  Words  Place  these  words  on  the  board  and  ask 
children  to  add  words  that  rhyme  with  them : 

thick  gate  hold  deal 

4.  Finding  Little  Words  in  Big  Words  Help  children  to  arrive 
at  new  words  through  their  knowledge  of  known  parts  of  words  as : 

return  hold  gate  hospital 
raccoon  splendid  hours  trapeze  before 

5.  Vowels — Long  and  Short 
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Call  attention  to  the  long  and  short  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  Ask 
the  children  to  write  other  words  that  sound  like  these : 

Long  e as  in  gate short  a as  in  bamboo 

Long  e as  in  be short  e as  in  met 

Long  i as  in  ivory short  i as  in  bit 

Long  o as  in  hotel short  o as  in  follow 

Long  u as  in  cute short  u as  in  hut 

Critical  Thinking  These  questions  are  suggestive  of  the  type 
that  might  be  used  at  the  close  of  the  unit.  Suggestive  replies 
which  children  may  make  are  given  in  italics. 

1.  Which  animals  do  you  think  would  have  to  be  brought  to 

the  zoo  in  cages? 

Any  of  the  dangerous  animals  such  as  tigers,  bears,  lions,  and 
wildcats  have  to  be  brought  to  the  zoo  in  cages. 

2.  Which  animals  do  you  think  would  make  very  long  trips 

coming  to  the  zoo? 

Animals  from  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  such  as  lions , bears,  ele- 
phants, giraffes,  and  pandas,  make  long  trips  to  the  zoos  in 
our  country. 

3.  Why  is  a camel  more  useful  to  desert  people  than  some  other 

animal  might  be? 

A camel  is  more  useful  to  the  people  of  the  desert  than  some  other 
animal  might  be  for  a number  of  reasons: 

a.  The  camel  is  very  strong  and  can  travel  hundreds  of  miles 

without  stopping.  This  is  important  as  the  camel  carries 
supplies  across  the  desert. 

b.  The  camel  can  go  for  days  without  food  or  water.  This 

is  necessary,  as  watering  places  in  the  desert  are  far 
apart. 

c.  The  camel's  eyes  and  nose  are  protected  from  sandstorms 

which  come  very  frequently  in  the  desert. 

4.  Why  is  living  in  the  zoo  very  different  for  a panda  from  living 

in  China? 

A panda  needs  cold  weather.  It  is  always  cold  in  the  mountains 
of  China  where  the  panda  is  found.  A panda  lives  entirely  on 
bamboo  shoots  in  China.  It  must  become  adjusted  to  other  foods 
in  the  zoo.  Zoo-keepers  have  found  it  difficult  to  raise  pandas 
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in  this  country , as  they  do  not  adjust  as  quickly  as  do  other 
animals. 

5.  How  is  a zoo  hospital  like  a hospital  where  people  are  cared  for? 
The  hospital  at  the  zoo  has  a doctor  and  is  equipped  for  taking 

care  of  sick  animals  just  as  our  hospitals  are.  If  an  animal 
needs  an  operation , it  is  operated  on  just  as  humans  are.  If  an 
animal  has  a toothache,  it  is  cared  for  just  as  if  it  were  a 
person.  The  food  given  to  sick  animals  is  carefully  prepared, 
as  in  our  hospitals. 

6.  The  giraffe  is  often  spoken  of  as  a very  strange  animal.  Why? 
The  strangest  thing  about  the  giraffe  is  that  it  has  no  voice  at  all. 

It  cannot  make  a sound. 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  animals  of  the  forest 

protect  themselves? 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  animals  of  the  forest  protect  themselves 
are: 

a.  changing  colour 

b.  fighting  with  sharp  claws  and  teeth 

c.  running  away 

d.  using  senses  of  smell  and  hearing 

e.  hiding 

8.  Why  are  lions  fed  only  six  days  of  the  week? 

Zoo-keepers  claim  that  lions  become  fat  and  lazy  if  fed  oftener 

than  six  days  of  the  week. 

9.  Where  are  seals  found  and  of  what  use  are  they  to  the  Eskimo 

and  to  the  people  of  our  country? 

Seals  are  found  in  North  America.  Common  seals  live  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  as  far  south  as  the  Carolinas.  They  are  found 
along  the  Pacific  coast  from  Mexico  to  the  Bering  Sea.  The 
North  Pacific  herds  go  as  far  south  as  a line  from  San  Diego 
to  Shanghai  almost  to  subtropical  waters.  The  Eskimo  uses 
the  hide  of  the  seal  for  boots,  coats,  and  as  a covering  for  his 
boat.  The  meat  of  the  seal  is  cooked  and  the  blubber,  or  fat,  is 
very  much  enjoyed.  The  oil  is  burned  in  a stone  lamp  to 
furnish  heat  and  light.  Seal  meat  is  fed  to  the  Eskimo  dogs. 
The  most  valuable  seal  is  the  fur  seal  of  the  North  Pacific  and 
the  Antarctic  Oceans.  These  seals  have  a soft  fur  which  is 
very  dense  next  to  the  skin.  Sealskins  are  often  made  into 
sealskin  coats,  caps,  and  muffs. 
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READING  THE  STORY,  Pages  139-146,  Anna  May,  the 
Movie  Star 

This  is  a story  to  be  read  for  pleasure.  Many  of  the  suggestions 
offered  for  the  teaching  of  Units  I,  II,  and  III  may  be  applied  to 
this  story.  The  new  words  listed  should  be  developed  for  the 
slower  children  if  they  have  trouble  arriving  at  them  through 
contextual  clues. 

New  Words 

139.  movie,  written 

140.  Vrill,  rice,  safe,  Bram,  became 

141.  command 

142.  onions,  daily 

143.  splendid,  spoken,  lazy,  weary, 
excellent 

144.  office,  noticed,  sniffed,  ink 

145.  klomp,  wandered,  touched,  clever 

146.  lean,  contented 

Poetry — Page  147 

The  little  poem  ‘‘A  Laugh”  should  be  read  and  discussed  on  one 
of  the  many  days  when  a timely  laugh  has  brightened  the  class- 
room, or,  perhaps,  has  relieved  some  momentary  tension.  The 
importance  of  being  able  to  laugh  at  the  right  time  should  be 
stressed,  and  the  children  encouraged  to  tell  about  situations 
saved  by  laughter. 

— Page  148 

“The  Boy  with  the  Little  Bare  Toes”  might  be  taken  in  early 
summer  when  children  go  barefoot  and  nestlings  are  not  yet 
hatched.  The  poem  should  be  read  largely  for  its  pictorial  and 
rhythmic  value. 


Workbook 

The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  FOUR 

Pages  149-170,  THE  WORLD  OF  MAKE  BELIEVE 
READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Before  introducing  the  play  The  Golden  Goose,  one  or  two 
composition  lessons  should  be  used  to  teach  the  children  how  to 
dramatize,  simply,  a story  such  as  David  and  Goliath. 

This  could  be  worked  out  on  the  black-board  with  the  help  of 
the  children,  and  such  ideas  as  the  following  developed  and 
clarified : 

1.  Why  more  than  one  scene  is  often  necessary. 

2.  What  stage  directions  are  for. 

3.  How  to  tell  the  stage  directions  from  the  speeches. 

4.  How  to  tell  when  one  actor  stops  speaking  and  another  starts. 

5.  How  the  actors’  clothes  or  costumes  help  the  play  to  seem 

real. 

6.  How  to  make  the  speeches  suit  the  actors’  personalities. 

When  the  dramatization  or  play  is  written,  it  should  be  read 
aloud — each  part  being  taken  by  a different  child.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  have  the  speeches  read  with  the  proper  expression. 

Finally,  a child  who  reads  well,  and  who  seems  to  fit  the  part, 
should  be  given  each  role,  and  the  little  play  performed  for  the 
rest  of  the  class,  with  or  without  costumes  and  scenery. 
Vocabulary  to  be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

New  Words  Workbook 

actor,  costumes  The  workbook  pro- 
play, role  vides  supplementary 

stage,  dramatize  exercises  of  real  value 

directions,  expression  to  the  pupils. 

Concepts  to  be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

1.  How  an  actor  tells  us  what  he  is  like  by  what  he  says. 

2.  How  the  stage  directions  help  the  actors  seem  natural. 

3.  How  an  actor  must  be  chosen  to  suit  his  part. 

4.  Why  proper  expression  is  so  important  in  reading  or  saying 

the  speeches. 

5.  Why  short  speeches  are  usually  better  than  long  ones. 

6.  Why  plenty  of  action,  as  well  as  talking,  is  needed. 

7.  When  reading  a play,  even  silently,  the  speeches  must  be 

read  in  the  way  the  person  speaking  would  say  them. 
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CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

Swann,  Moria.  Wonderful  World.  Copp  Clark  Co. 

Fyleman,  Rose.  Fairies  and  Chimneys.  Doubleday 
Scudder,  Horace  E.  Book  of  Fables  and  Folk  Stories.  Houghton 
Wilson,  Gilbert.  Myths  of  the  Red  Children.  Ginn 
Huffard,  Grace  T.,  Carlisle,  Laura  M.,  and  Ferris,  H.  J.  My 
Poetry  Book.  Winston,  1934. 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat  by  Edward  Lear,  Page  458. 
Robinson  Crusoe  by  C.  E.  Carryl.  Page  466. 

The  Old  Man  Who  Lived  in  a Wood—  old  rhyme.  Page  468. 


READING  THE  PLAY  Pages  149-167,  The  Golden  Goose 


New  Words 


Workbook 


149.  Golden,  Landlord,  Sexton,  Clerk’ 
Princess,  Herald,  Vivien,  italics 

150.  stools,  baskets,  ragged 

151.  Oho,  fortune,  rainbow,  wages,  cutter 

152.  staff,  mouthful,  greedy,  crumb, 
pickings 

153.  trice,  cleft 

154.  court,  raps,  rascal,  feather 

155.  worship,  growing,  snores 

156.  loaves,  oven,  forward,  instant 

157.  spit,  crisp 

158.  wedding,  feast,  naughtiest,  rogues, 
hanged 

159.  palace 

160.  thrones,  mournful,  handkerchief, 
Royal,  Highness 

161.  Ahem,  tongue,  doldrums,  sniff,  medi- 
cine, courtiers,  Majesty 

162.  summon,  trumpet,  rewarded,  marri- 
age, kingdom,  drubbing,  obeyed 

163.  donkey,  dragon 

164.  certainly,  merely 

165.  hopeless,  nonsense 

166.  appeal,  protest,  fairly,  doubles 

167.  Hurrah 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 
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First  Reading 

After  a short  discussion  of  the  information  on  page  149,  the 
teacher  should  read  the  entire  play  aloud,  as  expressively  as 
possible,  the  class  following  in  their  books.  This  is  suggested 
because  it  is  important  that  the  children  understand  and  enjoy 
this  play — the  rather  numerous  new  words  will  be  easily  under- 
stood when  heard  in  their  contexts. 

Finally,  sufficient  questions  on  the  plot  should  be  asked  to 
ensure  that  the  children  have  followed  the  thread  of  the  story, — 
questions  such  as: 

1.  Why  was  Jack  given  the  Golden  Goose? 

2.  Why  did  the  landlord’s  daughter  touch  the  Golden  Goose? 

3.  Why  was  everyone  unable  to  let  go  of  each  other? 

4.  Where  did  Jack  decide  to  go  when  he  got  the  Golden  Goose? 

Rereading  for  a Specific  Purpose 

Have  the  children  read  the  play  silently  at  their  own  speed  to 
find  the  answers  to  such  questions  on  detail  as: 

1.  What  did  Jack  work  at  for  his  living? 

2.  How  did  he  carry  his  dinner? 

3.  What  did  the  old  ragged  man  carry? 

4.  Where  did  Jack  find  the  Golden  Goose? 

Have  the  children  make  lists  of  all  the  characters  appearing  in 
each  scene,  in  the  order  of  their  appearance. 

Have  the  old  man’s  directions  to  Jack  on  page  153  written  out 
as  a paragraph  of  three  sentences. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Several  class  periods  in  English  and  in  Crafts  could  well  be 
spent  in  preparing  this  play  for  public  performance. 

Ideas  for  the  costumes  can  be  secured  from  the  illustrations  on 
pages  160  and  167,  and  from  books  showing  the  dress  common  in 
mediaeval  England. 

The  scenery  can  be  largely  of  the  back-drop  variety — painted  on 
sheets  of  wrapping  paper.  It  may  be  desirable  to  have  three  short 
scenes  in  Scene  I of  the  play  to  provide  work  for  more  children. 

The  stage  directions  are  quite  complete  and  should  require  very 
little  explanation. 
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REVIEW  AND  WORD  ANALYSIS 


1.  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 

Review  prefixes  and  suffixes,  ed,  ing,  est,  ful,  ness,  non,  ly. 

Draw  a line  under  the  root  word : 

ragged  pickings  hanged 

growing  mournful  drubbing 

naughtiest  Highness  certainly 

rewarded  obeyed  hopeless 

illness  nonsense  handkerchief 

2.  Rhyming  Words 

Ask  children  to  list  words  rhyming  with  trice,  staff,  feast, 
snores,  doubles. 


3.  Little  Words  in  Big  Words 

Draw  a line  under  the  little  words  you  find  in  the  big  words: 
Golden  Landlord  Princess  Herald  basket 

rainbow  feather  palace  trumpet  obeyed 


4.  Syllabication 

Rewrite  these  words  in  syllables  and  place  them  in  proper 
columns. 

(See  example  below.) 


snores 

handkerchief 

worship 

crisp 


trumpet 

trice 

forward 

medicine 


mouthful 

italics 

loaves 

rewarded 


One  Syllable 

snores 


Two  Syllables 

wor  ship 


Three  Syllables 

hand  ker  chief 


Poetry  -Page  168 

“The  Three  Frogs”  is  well  adapted  for  choral  reading.  One 
group  should  read  the  continuity,  another  group  the  chorus  part, 
while  three  children  possessing  suitable  voices  take  the  parts  of 
the  three  frogs.  Parts  may,  of  course,  be  interchanged  for  practice. 
— Page  170 

The  fanciful  selection  “Fairies”  may  be  introduced  by  talking 
about  elves,  brownies,  pixies,  etc.  The  poem  should  then  be  read 
aloud  by  the  teacher,  the  children  following  in  their  books.  Several 
questions  should  be  asked  to  make  the  meaning  clear  and  the 
selection  might  be  prepared  for  audience  reading. 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  FIVE 
Pages  171-218,  LIFE  IN  OTHER  LANDS 

READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Discuss  the  title  of  the  first  story, — Visiting  Mexico.  Refer 
to  a wall  map  showing  Canada  and  Mexico.  Be  sure  the  map  is 
displayed  where  the  children  can  see  the  relative  positions  of 
Mexico  and  Canada  as  they  read.  Some  of  the  children  or  their 
relatives  may  have  visited  Mexico.  People  from  Mexico  may  have 
visited  the  children’s  homes.  Pupils  may  have  corresponded  with 
friends  in  Mexico,  receiving  post  cards  or  letters.  Pool  this  in- 
formation and  use  it  as  a background  for  discussion. 

To  extend  the  children’s  experience  beyond  their  present  envi- 
ronment and  to  develop  a desire  for  investigation,  the  teacher 
should  guide  them  into  discussions  about  the  surface  of  Mexico, 
climate,  food,  occupations,  games,  school,  money,  clothing,  and 
places  of  interest.  This  will  provide  the  children  with  some  essen- 
tial understandings  of  the  Mexican  people.  See  “Supplementary 
Information,”  page  66  of  this  Manual.  This  information  will  be 
helpful  to  classes  where  library  facilities  are  limited. 

Refer  to  the  map  on  page  171  of  the  text.  Name  some  of  the 
products  of  Mexico.  What  are  other  products  of  Mexico?  Look 
at  the  pictures  on  page  172-173.  Why  are  the  homes  built  so 
closely  together?  Have  we  in  Canada  anything  like  the  place 
pictured  on  page  174?  The  people  in  the  pictures  on  pages  175— 
177  are  very  busy.  Would  we  find  people  anywhere  in  Canada 
doing  the  same  thing?  Where? 

There  are  several  Spanish  words  in  the  readiness  material  and 
story  which  are  new  to  the  children.  Introduce  the  words  during 
the  reading  development,  if  possible,  and  repeat  them  in  questions. 
If  the  children  hear  the  correct  pronunciation  from  the  first,  they 
will  have  no  difficulty  with  the  Spanish  words.  The  Spanish 
Dictionary  on  page  180  will  afford  pleasure  to  the  children  and 
will  stimulate  a further  interest  in  the  Spanish  language.  (See 
page  62  of  this  Manual  for  Spanish  pronunciation.)  Such  terms  as 
adobe , patio , plaza , sarape,  sombrero,  tortilla,  and  fiesta  should  be 
given  special  attention  throughout  the  stories  in  this  unit. 
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Before  discussing  and  reading  pages  171-180,  the  teacher  should 
know  the  vocabulary  and  concepts  to  be  developed.  The  following 
vocabulary  should  be  developed  during  the  readiness  period. 

New  Words  Workbook 


171.  climate,  ten 

172.  speaks,  Spanish,  si 

173.  adobe,  true 

174.  palaces,  patios,  plants,  plaza,  square, 
chat 

175.  jugs,  bowls,  shapes 

176.  weavers,  tortillas,  potted 

177.  cocoa,  seeds 

178.  booths,  shawls 

179.  fiesta,  reminds 

180.  beans,  English 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 


Concepts  to  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

1.  Parts  of  Mexico  have  a delightful  climate. 

2.  Many  houses  are  made  of  adobe. 

3.  Materials  for  houses  depend  upon  where  people  live. 

4.  Floors  are  often  made  of  brightly-coloured  tile. 

5.  Walking  around  the  plaza 

6.  The  city  of  patios  and  plazas 

7.  Hardened  in  the  kiln 

8.  Strong  eyes  and  clever  hands 

9.  Cocoa  from  the  cacao  tree 

10.  Important  holidays  in  Mexico 

The  teacher  must  know  the  vocabulary  and  concepts  to  be 
developed  and  should  raise  questions  using  that  vocabulary. 
Through  use  of  the  vocabulary  in  new  situations,  difficulties  of 
mastery  will  be  eliminated. 

Workbook  The  workbook  supplements  the  basic  fourth  reader. 
Many  exercises  are  included  on  vocabulary  building,  concept  de- 
velopment, comprehension,  and  critical  thinking. 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

Coatsworth,  Elizabeth  Jane.  Tonio  and  the  Stranger.  Grosset, 
1941. 

Wiel,  Mrs.  Ann.  Silver  Fawn.  Bobbs,  1939, 
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Thomas,  Mrs.  Margaret  Loring.  Burro's  Moneybag.  Abington, 
1931. 

Brandeis,  Mrs.  Madeline.  Little  Mexican  Donkey  Boy.  Flanagan, 
1931. 

Simon,  Charlies  May.  Popo's  Miracle.  Dutton,  1938. 

Tarshis,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  The  Village  That  Learned  to  Read. 
Houghton,  1941. 

Ross,  Mrs.  Patricia.  In  Mexico  They  Say.  Knopf,  1942. 
Bannon,  Laura.  Manuela's  Birthday  in  Old  Mexico.  Whitman, 
1939. 

Morrow,  Elizabeth.  The  Painted  Pig.  Knopf,  1939. 

Peck,  Anne  Merriman.  Young  Mexico.  McBride,  1934. 
Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 

Poetry 

Van  Doren,  Mark  and  Lapolla,  G.  M.  A Junior  Anthology  of 
World  Poetry.  1929. 

Spanish  Folk  Song  by  Ellis.  Page  263. 

Fyleman,  Rose.  Picture  Rhymes  from  Foreign  Lands.  Stokes, 
1935. 

My  Donkey.  Page  4.  Dancing  Game.  Page  45. 

Little  Boy.  Page  6.  Round  and  Round.  Page  46. 

The  Goblin.  Page  9.  Will  I Never.  Page  58. 

Sleep  Little  Dove.  Page  44. 

READING  THE  STORY,  Pages  181-195,  Pedro 

New  Words  Workbook 


181.  Naranjo,  orange,  unpaved,  dirt 

182.  assistance,  whole 

183.  neither,  workbench,  centre 

184.  poor,  minded,  possessed,  geese,  crop 

185.  December,  calendar,  event 

186.  ridden,  bought 

187.  Presidente,  disappointed,  intend 

188.  shouted,  lend 

189.  attempted,  cart 

190.  gander 

191.  lay,  ached 

192.  plowing,  worried 

193.  woodcutter,  chopping,  suppose 

194.  continue 

195.  queer,  mat,  dark 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 
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A SPANISH  DICTIONARY 


SPANISH 

ENGLISH 

SPANISH 

ENGLISH 

el  sombrero 

(el  som  bray'ro) 

the  hat 

los  frijoles 

(los  fre  ho'lays) 

the  beans 

la  madre 

(lah  mah'  dray) 

the  mother 

me 

(may) 

me 

gracias 

(grah'  the  ahs) 

thank  you 

adios 

(ah  de  ohs') 

good-bye 

los  muchachos 

(lohs  moo  chah'chohs) 

the  boys 

el  padre 

(el  pa'  dray) 

the  father 

los  amigos 

(lohs  ah  me'  gohs) 

the  friends 

la  leche 

(la  lay'  chay) 

the  milk 

las  tortillas 

(lahs  tor  te'  lyahs) 

the  corn  cakes 

si 

(see) 

yes 

buenas  noches 

(bwa'  nahs  noh'  chehs) 

good  night 

bueno 

(bway'  no) 

good 

la  cena 

(lah  thay'  nah) 

supper  or  dinner 

la  fiesta 
(lah  fe  es'  tah) 

the  party 

la  mantilla 

(lah  man  te'  yah) 

the  shawl 

el  sarape 

(el  sah  rah'  pay) 

the  blanket 

el  dinero 

(el  de  nay'roh) 

the  money 

dias 

(de'ahs) 

days 

The  Castillian  Spanish  pronunciation  has  been  used  in  this  word 
list.  This  pronunciation  will  not  agree  entirely  with  that  used  in 
Mexico  and  near  the  border  or  with  personal  preferences  of  individ- 

ual  persons.  It  seemed  wiser  in  an  elementary  textbook  to  use 
the  pronunciation  given  in  the  dictionary  and  the  Spanish  text- 
books rather  than  the  pronunciation  used  in  any  one  locality. 

References 

1.  Cherubini,  G.,  and  Condon,  Vesta,  Curso  Practico  de  Espahol 

Para  Principiantes,  The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1931. 

2.  Cuyas,  Arturo,  Spanish- English  Dictionary  and  English- 

Spanish  Dictionary,  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1918. 

3.  The  Winston  Dictionary , Encyclopedic  Edition,  The  John  C. 
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First  Reading 

The  first  reading  of  the  story  should  be  a joyful  experience. 
The  introductory  reading  of  the  whole  story  should  move  forward 
under  the  leadership  of  the  teacher,  who  introduces  new  phrases 
and  words  in  such  a way  as  to  keep  the  meaning  uppermost  in  the 
child’s  mind.  In  many  cases  the  meaning  of  new  words  will  be 
apparent  from  the  context.  Practice  on  words  and  phrases  may 
be  necessary  for  some  children  before  they  can  read  the  story. 
Otherwise,  word  drill,  if  it  is  needed,  should  follow  the  reading  of 
the  story.  As  much  practice  should  be  given  as  is  necessary  and 
only  the  teacher  can  determine  that  amount. 

Establish  in  the  beginning  child  interest  in  the  theme  and  arouse 
a desire  to  read  the  story.  This  can  be  done  by  asking  motivating 
questions.  The  teacher  should  distinguish  carefully  between  a 
question  requiring  a factual  answer  and  the  true  motivating  ques- 
tion, which  cannot  be  answered  by  the  child  satisfactorily  until 
he  has  read  the  complete  story. 

The  faster  readers  will  probably  finish  the  story  in  one  period. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  read  “Pedro”  without  interruption 
after  purposes  or  motives  for  the  reading  have  been  established. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  this  type  of  motivating  question: 

1.  How  did  the  family  work  together?  Read  parts  of  the  story 

to  show  your  answer. 

2.  Do  you  think  the  Presidente  of  the  village  was  a kind  man? 

Be  ready  to  tell  why. 

The  slower  readers  may  need  more  time  and  should  be  guided 
in  the  first  reading  of  the  story  by  such  questions  as  the  following: 

1.  Read  to  find  out  how  the  family  worked  together. 

2.  How  was  the  family  provided  for? 

3.  What  fiesta  were  the  boys  looking  forward  to?  Why? 

4.  What  was  the  good  news  father  brought  the  boys? 

5.  Read  to  find  out  what  happened  to  Juan  and  the  burro. 

6.  Where  did  Pedro  go  to  look  for  the  burro? 

7.  What  luck  did  he  have? 

8.  What  kind  of  man  do  you  think  the  Presidente  of  the  village 

was?  Why? 

9.  How  do  you  think  Juan  felt  when  he  found  the  burro? 

Ask  the  children  to  predict  the  ending  of  the  story.  Possibly 
some  of  the  children  would  like  to  write  a different  ending. 
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Reading  for  Specific  Purposes 

When  the  story  is  reread,  the  children  should  have  specific  pur- 
poses in  mind,  such  as: 

1.  Reading  to  another  group  in  an  audience  situation 

2.  Reading  parts  for  the  enjoyment  of  others 

3.  Reading  to  prove  certain  points 

4.  Reading  to  answer  specific  questions 

5.  Preparing  for  dramatization 

The  story  naturally  divides  itself  into  episodes. 

Episode  I — Pedro’s  Family  at  Home 

Episode  II — The  Presidente  Lends  His  Burro 
Episode  III — The  Burro  is  Lost 
Episode  IV — Finding  the  Burro 
A slower  group  may  read  to  the  end  of  page  186  which  closes 
the  first  episode.  Place  any  difficult  words  or  phrases  on  the 
blackboard  and  clarify  them  for  the  children  who  need  help 
before  the  reading  begins. 

Questions  of  this  nature  may  prove  helpful : 

Why  was  the  little  town  where  Pedro  lived  called  Naranjo? 
Why  were  the  homes  in  this  little  town  built  of  adobe  brick? 
What  was  the  mother’s  work? 

Why  could  Pedro  neither  read  nor  write? 

How  did  the  family  make  a living? 

What  happened  on  fiesta  day? 

Context  clues  are  very  helpful.  If  context  clues  fail,  the  word 
should  be  developed  with  the  children. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Select  and  mount  pictures  from  magazines,  post  cards,  and 

clippings.  (Class  book  of  Mexico  could  be  made.) 

2.  Encourage  children  to  bring  in  any  articles  they  may  have  at 

home  to  show  to  other  children  such  as  hats,  sarapes,  bead- 
work,  hammered  silver,  or  feather  pictures. 

3.  Construction  work 

Making  and  decorating  clay  bowls  and  jars 

Dressing  of  dolls  in  fiesta  clothes 

Making  murals  depicting  various  regions  in  Mexico 

4.  Drawing 

Poster  work 
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Show  different  types  of  homes,  venders  of  Mexico,  and 
the  like.  Paint  designs  on  large  straw  hats  or  embroider 
Mexican  designs. 

5.  Creative  work 

Draw  a large  outline  map  of  Mexico  on  cardboard.  On  it 
draw  pictures  of  products  found  there. 

Make  coffee  booklet  with  explanations  to  accompany  each 
illustration. 

6.  Develop  a Mexican  programme  for  parents  and  friends. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Have  the  children  dress  in  costume. 

2.  Have  display  of  things  made  and  bought  -dolls,  toys,  shawls, 

sombreros,  etc. 

3.  Sing  Mexican  songs.  Give  Mexican  dances.  Try  to  find 

some  records  of  Spanish  songs  and  dances  to  play. 

4.  Give  talks  on  various  places  in  Mexico. 

5.  (a)  Show  Movies  of  Mexico: 

1.  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Mexico 

2.  Mexico 

3.  The  People  of  Mexico 

— available  upon  application  to  the  Visual  Education 
Branch,  Department  of  Education,  Toronto,  Ont. 

( b ) Show  Film  Strips: 

1.  Children  of  Mexico — produced  by  Encyclopaedia 

Britannica 

2.  Mexico  and  its  People — produced  by  Society  for 

Visual  Education. 

6.  Serve  tortillas.  Receipe  Canadian  style: 

1 cup  corn  meal  \ 

1 tsp.  salt  [ Makes  6 tortillas. 

1 tsp.  shortening  J 

Method:  Mix  thoroughly,  add  water  enough  to  make  a 
soft  dough.  Roll  very  thin.  Bake  in  a flat  pan. 
Excellent  language  work,  both  oral  and  written,  will  grow  out  of 
this  unit. 

Reports  may  be  given  on : 

1.  Mexican  sports  4.  Christmas  in  Mexico 

2.  Outdoor  markets  5.  Recently  completed  highway 

3.  The  fiesta  6.  The  floating  gardens 
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7.  Mexican  schools 

8.  The  most  interesting  historical  spots 

9.  Use  made  of  the  cochineal  bug 

Suggest  questions  of  this  nature  for  children  to  write  about: 

1.  If  you  were  planning  a trip  to  Mexico  City,  would  you  go  by 

rail,  water,  air,  or  highway? 

2.  Which  would  be  the  longest  trip?  the  least  expensive?  the 

most  picturesque?  What  time  of  the  year  would  you  go? 

Why? 

3.  Write  a story  telling  about  some  trip  you  have  taken. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

The  central  plateau  of  Mexico  is  fertile,  and  we  find  the  people 
of  this  section  engaged  in  farming.  The  principal  crops  are  beans, 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  peas,  alfalfa,  and  vegetables.  The  lower 
valley  regions  are  warm  enough  so  that  crops  of  coffee,  cotton, 
olives,  figs,  sugar  cane,  vanilla  beans,  cacao,  pineapples,  bananas, 
and  cassava,  can  be  raised.  (Cassava  is  a tropical  plant  yielding  a 
starch  from  which  tapioca  is  made.)  The  dry  sections  of  Mexico 
produce  agave  (a  plant  that  yields  fibre)  and  bunch  grass  which 
serves  as  food  for  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  mules. 
The  lower  mountain  slopes  furnish  oak,  pine,  cedar  and  walnut 
for  lumber.  The  lowlands  produce  mahogany  and  ebony  trees,  and 
bamboo. 

Mexican  mines  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world.  The  east- 
ern highlands  contain  silver,  lead,  gold,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  coal,  and 
iron.  Monterey  is  sometimes  called  the  “Pittsburgh  of  Mexico.” 

The  oil  wells  of  Mexico  are  very  valuable.  They  were  first 
developed  by  Americans.  Most  of  the  oil  from  Mexico  is  sent  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Some  of  the  wood  of  Mexico  is  made  into  charcoal  and  used  as 
fuel.  Brushes,  soap,  pottery,  leather  goods,  rugs,  blankets,  linens, 
and  jewellery  are  made  by  hand.  The  Mexicans  are  skilled  at 
working  with  their  hands. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Mexico  black  and  white  mul- 
berries grow  luxuriantly.  They  require  practically  no  care.  Silk- 
worms can  be  grown  out  of  doors  almost  the  year  round.  In 
Mexico  City  one  important  silk  factory  is  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing rebozos — light  shawls  worn  by  Mexican  women. 
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All  over  Mexico,  wherever  fibre  plants  grow,  which  is  almost 
everywhere,  the  natives  manufacture  rope,  cord,  string,  thread, 
and  coarse  wrapping  cloth.  From  time  immemorial,  henequen  has 
been  manufactured  into  rope  and  cordage  of  all  kinds. 

DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL — FINDIN G THE  MAIN  THOUGHT 
OR  IDEA 

Pages  196-203,  Living  in  Mexico 

Up  to  this  time  the  children  have  met  thirty-one  paragraphs 
in  their  reading  with  emphasis  on  “Finding  the  main  thought  or 
idea.”  “Living  in  Mexico”  includes  seven  more  such  paragraphs. 

The  teacher  by  now  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
method  of  procedure. 

Things  to  Remember 

1.  Reading  to  find  the  main  thought  or  idea  is  the  chief  purpose. 

2.  Give  help  needed  on  difficult  words  before  the  paragraph  is 

read. 

3.  The  children  should  be  equipped  with  pencils  and  paper. 

4.  Allow  the  children  to  read  the  directions  and  interpret  them. 

Directions  are  written  to  the  child. 

5.  Insist  that  the  directions  are  followed  to  the  letter.  Where 

one  sentence  is  asked  for,  accept  only  one  sentence  as 
correct. 

6.  Children  are  asked  not  to  copy  sentences  from  the  para- 

graphs. Be  sure  this  direction  is  followed. 

The  teacher  should  use  her  judgment  about  accepting  answers 
other  than  those  listed  in  this  manual. 


New  Words 


Workbook 


197.  burden,  rough,  single,  file 

198.  display 

200.  comfortable,  products,  soil 

201.  raising,  ranches,  cattle 

203.  account 

204.  safe 
205  blanks 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 
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Pages  196-197.  Same  procedure  as  listed  for  teaching  pages 
127-128  on  page  47  of  this  Manual.  Acceptable  answers  are: 
Page  196.  The  burro  is  a favourite  pet. 

Page  197.  The  burro  is  very  helpful. 

The  burro  is  a good  helper. 

The  burro  helps  the  Mexicans. 

Pages  198-199. 

Be  sure  the  pupils  read  the  directions.  The 
teacher  should  anticipate  any  difficulties  with 
words  so  that  help  may  be  given  to  the  children 
who  need  it  during  the  first  reading.  After  direc- 
tions are  carried  out,  the  teacher  should  check 
papers  with  pupils.  Acceptable  answers  to  these 
two  paragraphs  are: 

Page  198.  There  are  many  booths  in  a city  market. 

A city  market  has  booths. 

Products  are  sold  in  booths. 

Page  199.  People  carry  water  in  many  ways  in  Mexico. 
People  have  to  carry  water  in  Mexico. 

Most  water  in  Mexico  has  to  be  carried. 

Pages  200-201. 

These  pages  call  for  the  reading  of  three  para- 
graphs at  one  time.  Be  sure  that  the  children 
read  the  three  paragraphs  through  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  write.  The  directions  call 
for  a rereading  of  each  paragraph  to  determine 
the  main  thought.  Be  sure  that  the  children  read 
the  directions  and  interpret  them.  Do  not  read 
the  directions  for  the  children.  All  directions 
are  written  to  the  child.  Acceptable  answers  for 
pages  200-201  are: 

Page  200  (First  paragraph). 

Ways  of  travel  in  Mexico 
How  to  get  to  Mexico  City 
(Second  paragraph) 

Products  depend  upon  climate  and  soil. 
Products  of  Mexico 
Things  grown  in  Mexico 
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Page  201  (Third  paragraph). 

Cattle  raising  in  Mexico 
How  cattle  are  raised  in  Mexico 
SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 

Workbook  The  workbook  may  be  used  with  this  unit.  Exer- 
cises will  be  found  in  developing  comprehension,  in  stressing  un- 
derstandings, in  building  vocabulary,  and  in  developing  concepts. 
These  all  give  practice  in  the  use  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  basic 
reader,  To-day  and  To-morrow. 

Comprehension  Exercises 

Relating  the  story  in  sequence  is  valuable  for  story-telling  and 
dramatization  aswell  as  for  developing  the  ability  to  recall  incidents. 

Number  these  sentences  in  the  order  in  which  events  happen: 

1  Pedro  ran  up  and  down  the  streets  in  the  village. 

2  Juan  tried  to  get  onto  the  burro’s  back. 

3  After  a breakfast  of  tortillas  and  milk,  Pedro  went 

to  get  the  burro. 

4  In  the  excitement,  no  one  noticed  that  the  burro 

was  gone. 

5.  “Come  here,  Pedro,’’  shouted  Juan. 

Turn  to  the  pictures  on  page  172-173.  Write  the  numbers 
of  the  phrases  which  name  things  you  see  in  the  pictures. 


1.  gaily-coloured  house  6. 

2.  a cacao  tree  7. 

3.  basket  weavers  8. 

4.  adobe  house  9. 

5.  Pedro  and  his  father  10. 


banana  leaves 
corn  cakes 

buildings  close  together 
the  Presidente’s  burro 
a Mexican  village 


Here  are  seven  unfinished  sentences.  You  must  finish  each  one, 
and,  after  it,  write  the  number  of  the  page  where  you  found  the 
ending.  Like  this: 

The  main  street  of  Naranjo  is  bumpy  because  it  is  unpaved 
p.  181.  All  of  the  answers  can  be  found  between  pages  181  and  186 

1 . I know  Pedro  was  twice  as  old  as  J uan  because 

2.  Pedro  was  a helpful  boy  because 

3.  Pedro  didn’t  go  to  school  because 

4.  I know  that  there  was  dancing  at  the  big  fiesta  because 

5.  On  fiesta  days  Pedro’s  family  made  some  money  because 

6.  Pedro’s  family  was  rather  crowded  because 

7.  I think  that  the  big  fiesta  was  on  December  3rd  because 
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Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Concept  Development 

Write  these  words  under  the  right  headings  in  the  blank  places 
below  (some  words  may  go  under  two  headings) : 


village 

climbing 

drinking 

parade 

calling 

Mexico  City 

Places  to  Go 


painting 

home 

fiesta 

singing 

crowing 

mountainside 

Things  to  Do 


placing 

carving 

street 

booths 

neighbour’s  house 
Things  to  Hear 


The  following  words  have  more  than  one  meaning.  Use  them  in 
sentences  to  show  different  meanings: 

safe,  soil,  way,  orange,  roll,  chop,  bowl 
(Example)  I ate  an  orange  for  breakfast. 

Mary  had  an  orange-coloured  marble. 

See  Concept  Dictionary,  page  369,  in  To-day  and  To-morrow. 
Dictionary  Work 
Alphabetizing 

Number  the  words  in  each  line  to  show  their  alphabetical  order. 
You  will  have  to  look  at  the  first  two  letters  in  each  word. 


adobe 

bend 

Calgary 

able 

bottle 

clumsy 

against 

bat 

cocoa 

also 

break 

cart 

Austria 

blanket 

cut 

afraid 

by 

city 

Arabia 

bug 

certain 

air 

America 

bit 

cry 
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Finding  the  Right  Part  of  the  Dictionary 

The  teacher  may  say  to  the  children:  “You  would  not  want  to 
start  with  A every  time  you  look  for  a word  in  the  dictionary.  It 
will  save  time  to  open  the  dictionary  somewhere  near  the  letter 
with  which  the  word  begins.”  The  total  number  of  words  found  in 
any  dictionary  can  be  divided  easily  into  four  parts. 


The  Four  Parts  of  the  Dictionary 


Part  1.  A B 

Part  2.  E F 

Part  3.  M N 

Part  4.  S T 


C D 

G H I 

O P Q 

U V W 


J K L 

R 

X Y Z 


Give  the  children  plenty  of  practice  in  opening  the  dictionary  at 
the  right  place. 


Suggestions 

“In  what  part  of  the  dictionary  would  you  find  a word  beginning 
with  C?” 

“Let  us  open  our  dictionaries  at  the  part  where  the  words  begin 
with  the  letter  C.” 

“Now  open  it  at  the  part  where  the  words  begin  with  the  letter 
D,  etc.” 


Word  Analysis 
1.  Building  New  Words 

Add  one  of  the  following  prefixes  or  suffixes  to  each  word  below 

and  build  new  words:  ed,  ing,  un,  ful,  est,  less,  re. 

selfish,  happen,  help,  slow,  cheer,  do 

Draw  a line  under  the  root  word  in  each  of  these  words:  equip- 
ment, dangerous,  listened,  carefully,  waiter,  soundly,  brightly, 
hunter,  return,  crowded,  weavers,  plowing. 

List  words  that  begin  with  these  sounds:  cl,  sp,  pi,  sh,  wh,  pr, 

ch,  tr,  str,  wr. 
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2.  Rhyming  Words 

Place  the  following  words  on  the  board  and  ask  children  to  name 
words  that  rhyme  with  the  first  word  in  each  column : 

soil  dark  class  blank 


3.  Silent  Letters,  Unusual  Sounds,  Common  Phonograms 

The  teacher  may  find  this  chart  helpful  in  preparing  children  for 
dictionary  work.  She  may  call  attention  to  words  with  silent 
letters,  with  unusual  sounds,  and  with  common  but  confusing 
phonograms. 


Silent  Letters 

Unusual  Sounds 

Confusing 

Phonograms 

honour 

chute 

ai  as  in 

ou  as  in 

wreaths 

alphabetical 

raising 

south 

offered 

dictionary 

straight 

bought 

paragraph 

ea  as  in 
speaks 
beans 
treasure 
leather 
io  as  in 
patio 
oa  as  in 
cocoa 
oi  as  in 
soil 

shouted 
trousers 
ow  as  in 
bowl 
plow 

4.  Vowels-  Long  and  Short 

Call  attention  to  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  the  vowels  a,  e, 

i,  o,  u. 


5.  Finding  Little  Words  in  Big  Words 

Underline  the  little  words  in  these  big  words: 

unselfish,  Spanish,  cutter,  gander,  ranches,  dinner 
(The  teacher  should  choose  words  from  the  vocabulary  and  give 
added  practice.) 
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Ask  the  children  to  write  other  words  that  sound  like  these: 


Long  a as  in  /ay 

short  a as  in  cat 

Long  e as  in  me 

short  e as  in  ten 

Long  i as  in  climate 

short  i as  in  ridden 

Long  o as  in  whole 

short  o as  in  stop 

Long  u as  in  useful 

short  u as  in  hunter 

6.  Syllabication 

Rewrite  these  words  in  syllables  and  place  them  in  proper  col 


umns.  (See  examples.) 

luck 

climate 

weave 

plow 

beautiful 

palaces 

calendar 

appetite 

dangerous 

journey 

spoke 

wandered 

contented 

President 

December 

telephone 

hospital 

One  Syllable  Two  Syllables  Three  Syllables 

weave  cli  mate  dan  ger  ous 
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Critical  Thinking  These  questions  are  suggestive  of  the  type 
that  may  stimulate  thinking.  They  may  be  used  when  the  unit  is 
completed.  Suggestive  replies  which  children  may  make  are  given 
in  italics  following  each  question. 

1.  In  what  ways  is  the  burro  especially  well  fitted  to  be  a beast 

of  burden  in  Mexico? 

The  burro  is  especially  well  fitted  to  be  a beast  of  burden  in 
Mexico  for  these  reasons: 

The  burro  is  sure-footed  and  can  travel  where  the  roads  are  very 
poor. 

He  can  travel  up  and  down  mountainsides  without  falling. 

He  is  a sturdy  little  animal  that  does  not  tire  quickly. 

2.  If  you  were  to  visit  Mexico,  what  are  some  of  the  things  you 

would  find  to  be  different  from  things  in  Canada? 

Among  some  of  the  things  one  would  notice  as  being  different  in 
Mexico  are: 

Adobe  houses , houses  made  by  sticking  poles  in  the  ground 
and  covering  them  with  banana  leaves , outdoor  markets  with 
booths  filled  with  gay  pottery , baskets,  rugs  and  the  like , 
children  riding  burros,  men  wearing  sombreros  and  gay 
sarapes. 

3.  If  you  wanted  to  enjoy  a cool  summer,  what  part  of  Mexico 

would  you  visit?  Why? 

If  you  wanted  to  enjoy  a cool  summer  in  Mexico,  you  would 
visit  Mexico  City,  as  the  altitude  is  high  and  it  is  cool  there. 
The  mountains  throughout  Mexico  are  cool. 

4.  Through  what  places  of  interest  would  you  go  if  you  took  an 

automobile  trip  from  your  home  to  Mexico  City? 

(The  answer  to  this  question  will  depend  upon  where  the 
child  lives.) 

5.  Why  do  we  not  build  adobe  houses  in  Canada? 

Because  we  have  plenty  of  rain  which  would  wash  away  the 
bricks. 

Because  the  snow  melting  in  Spring  would  wash  away  the  walls. 
Because  we  have  better  building  materials  here. 

6.  Why  do  we  not  have  town  wells  in  small  Canadian  villages? 
Because  they  might  spread  disease. 

Because  we  have  enough  water  for  every  family  to  have  its  own 
supply. 
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READING  THE  STORY,  Pages  206-214,  Market  Day  and  the 
Fiesta, 

This  story  is  designed  to  be  read  for  pleasure.  Many  of  the 
words  met  in  the  story  of  “Pedro”  are  reviewed  here. 

The  suggestions  for  teaching  the  stories  in  Units  One,  Two,  and 
Three  may  be  used. 


New  Words 


Workbook 


206.  lucky 

207.  son 

208.  flash,  playmates 

209.  offered,  operated,  imagined,  straight 

211.  rose,  manage,  pranced,  dashed 

212.  moment,  struck,  above 

213.  unselfish 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 


Poetry— Page  215 

The  prayer  “Evening  Song”  may  be  introduced  by  a discussion 
of  the  various  times  and  places  at  which  one  may  pray,  and  of  the 
many  things  for  which  we  should  be  thankful.  The  selection 
might  then  be  read  aloud,  the  picture  talked  about,  and  the  poem 
memorized  as  a prayer. 

— Page  216 

Before  reading  “The  Woodpecker”  the  children  might  tell  about 
the  various  places  in  which  different  birds  make  their  nests,  and 
how  these  nests  provide  shelter  for  the  birds. 

— Page  217 

“The  Child  and  the  Fairies”  is  a fanciful  poem  which  may  well 
be  read  following  the  study  of  any  of  the  well  known  fairy  tales. 

- — Page  218 

The  hymn  “All  Things  Bright  and  Beautiful”  may  be  read  at 
any  time,  memorized,  and  sung  at  opening  exercises  to  a suitable 
hymn  tune. 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  SIX 
Pages  219-266,  A TRIP  TO  THE  WEST 

READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

The  picture  on  page  219  introduces  the  child  to  the  western 
plains.  Some  children  may  have  visited  the  West  and  a dude 
ranch.  If  so,  they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  about 
their  experiences.  Introducing  the  picture  through  the  readiness 
pages  219-226  will  acquaint  the  children  with  such  terms  as  moun- 
tains, canyons,  dude  ranches,  lariats,  roundups,  branding,  etc. 
Encourage  the  children  to  bring  pictures,  poems,  and  songs  about 
the  West. 

Questions  and  suggestions  such  as  the  following  may  be  raised 
to  stimulate  discussions: 

1.  What  are  the  people  doing  in  the  picture  on  page  221? 

2.  If  you  have  ever  enjoyed  this  experience  tell  the  class  about  it. 

3.  If  you  could  visit  a dude  ranch,  tell  the  class  what  you  would 

like  to  do  there. 

4.  What  parts  of  the  cowboy’s  costume  in  the  picture  on  page 

219  have  names  which  are  new  to  you? 

5.  Name  things  of  interest  in  the  picture  on  page  223,  etc. 

Before  discussing  and  reading  pages  219-226  it  will  be  very 
helpful  for  the  teacher  to  know  the  vocabulary  and  concepts  to  be 
developed. 

Vocabulary  to  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period. 


New  Words 


Workbook 


219.  canyons 

220.  dude,  vacation,  boots,  saddles 

221.  gathers 

222.  shirt,  chaps,  lariat,  corral 

223.  range,  prairie,  grazed,  chuck 

224.  branding,  rope,  calves,  mark,  lasso 

225.  rodeo,  bucking,  broncos 

226.  plains 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 
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Concepts  to  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period. 


cooking  equipment 
sensing  danger 
lasso  a pony 
back  in  the  chute 
round  up  cattle 
wandering  cowboy 


dude  ranch 
branding  marks 
swings  his  lariat 
kept  in  a corral 
packed  in  a chuck  wagon 
a rodeo 
out  on  the  plains 

With  a knowledge  of  the  necessary  vocabulary  and  concepts,  the 
teacher  can  direct  and  lead  discussion  so  that  the  vocabulary  will 
be  used  often  in  new  situations. 

The  following  questions  may  be  helpful  in  stimulating  discus- 
sion and  clarifying  concepts: 

1.  Why  is  a dude  ranch  much  like  a small  town? 

2.  Why  is  everyone  so  friendly  at  a dude  ranch? 

3.  Why  is  the  cowboy  on  page  222  dressed  as  he  is? 

4.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  keep  ponies  in  a corral? 

5.  How  is  the  chuck  wagon  used  on  a ranch? 

6.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  brand  cattle? 

7.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a rodeo,  tell  the  class  about  it. 

Workbook.  Additional  comprehension  development,  vocabu- 
lary, critical  thinking,  and  practice  on  new  words  are  offered  in 
the  workbook. 


CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

Rounds,  Glen.  Whitey's  First  Round-up.  Grosset,  1942. 
Gauss,  Marianne  and  Gauss,  C.  W.  Kickapoo.  Whitman,  1938. 
Tousey,  Sanford.  Twin  Calves.  Whitman,  1940. 

Gauss,  Marianne.  Rusty  Pete  of  the  Lazy  A Ranch.  Whitman, 
1936. 

Nims,  Clara  Felt.  Cowboys  and  Round  Ups.  Whitman,  1936. 
Codings,  Ellsworth.  Adventures  on  a Dude  Ranch.  Bobbs,  1941. 
Lowrey,  Janette  Sebring.  The  Silver  D-ollar.  Harper,  1940. 
Gauss,  Marianne  and  Gauss,  C.  W.  Bang  of  the  Diamond  Trail. 
Whitman,  1935. 

James,  Will.  Young  Cowboy.  Scribner,  1935. 

James,  Will.  Sun  Up.  Scribner,  1934. 

Cook,  James  Henry.  Longhorn  Cowboy.  Putnam,  1942. 
Dawson,  Mrs.  Grace.  Butterfly  Shawl.  Doubleday,  1940. 
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James,  Will.  Look*- See  with  Uncle  Bill.  Scribner,  1938. 

Van  Noy,  Kathryne  and  Hedrick,  Elinor.  Jack  and  Matt  of  the 
WX.  Duffield,  1933. 

Poetry 

Huffard,  Grace  T.,  Carlisle,  Laura  M.,  and  Ferris,  H.  J.  My 
Poetry  Book.  Winston,  1934. 

Whoopee  Ti  Yi  Yo,  Git  Along , Little  Dogies  by  John  A.  Lomax. 
Page  209. 

A Home  on  the  Range  by  John  A.  Lomax.  Page  204. 

The  Cowboy's  Life  by  John  A.  Lomax.  Page  153. 

In  the  Days  When  the  Cattle  Ran  by  Hamlin  Garland.  Page  205. 
Cattle  by  Banko.  Page  196. 

READING  THE  STORY,  Pages  227-253,  Firecracker,  the  Wild 
Bronco. 


232.  chute 

233.  Ted,  foolish,  tackle,  exactly 

234.  toward,  earth,  repeatedly 

237.  Scout,  marshmallows,  roast,  special, 
treat 

238.  loose,  hobbled 

239.  pillows,  scent,  fear 

240.  dreadfully 

241.  dig,  mine,  heels 

242.  sighed 

243.  agreed,  sensible,  Berry 

244.  Biggsy,  feats 

245.  warned,  complained 

246.  informed 

247.  neglected,  bothering 

248.  bruised,  annoyed,  sore 

249.  obliged,  savage 

250.  tugged,  rock 

251.  carelessly,  former 

252.  steal,  stared 

253.  exceedingly 

First  Reading 

Establish  in  the  beginning,  child  interest  in  the  theme  and 
arouse  a desire  to  read  the  story.  This  can  be  done  by  asking 


New  Words 


Workbook 


227.  kicked,  galloped 

228.  Loos 

229.  escape,  securely 

230.  quiet 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 
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motivating  questions.  The  teacher  should  distinguish  carefully 
between  a question  requiring  a factual  answer  and  the  true  moti- 
vating question,  which  cannot  be  answered  by  the  child  satis- 
factorily until  he  has  read  the  complete  story. 

The  faster  readers  will  probably  finish  the  story  in  one  period. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  read  “A  Trip  to  the  West”  without 
interruption,  after  purposes  or  motives  for  the  reading  have  been 
established. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  this  type  of  motivating  question: 

1.  What  words  best  describe  Firecracker  when  Tom  first  saw 

him?  at  the  end  of  the  story? 

2.  What  words  best  describe  Moho? 

3.  How  did  Tom  feel  when  he  got  Firecracker  back  again? 

The  slower  readers  may  need  more  time  and  should  be  guided  in 

the  first  reading  of  the  story  by  such  questions  as  the  following: 

Discuss  the  picture  of  Firecracker  on  page  227.  What  words 
best  describe  Moho?  List  the  given  words  on  the  board.  Read  the 
first  paragraph  on  page  229.  Add  descriptive  words  to  your  list. 
How  do  you  think  Firecracker  felt?  Read  to  find  out  how  the  people 
came  to  the  rodeo.  What  luck  did  Moho  have  in  riding  Fire- 
cracker? Why  do  the  chutes  have  numbers  on  them?  What  does 
the  “pull  of  the  lariat”  mean? 


Rereading  for  a Specific  Purpose 

The  children  may  wish  to  reread  the  story  to  prepare  for  telling 
it  to  another  group.  Let  them  divide  the  story  into  episodes  so  that 
several  children  may  participate  in  the  telling.  What  are  the  most 
important  events  in  the  story? 

Write  on  the  board  titles  for  the  main  story  parts  as  the  children 
select  them. 


Episode  I 

Firecracker  on  the  Prairie 
The  Cowboy’s  Chase 
Firecracker  is  Lassoed 


Episode  II 
Rodeo  Day 
Moho  Is  Thrown 
Ted  White  Rides 
Ted  Wins  Firecracker 


Episode  III 
The  Roundup 
The  Boys  at  Camp 
Excitement  for  Firecracker 
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The  story  is  well  adapted  to  individual  differences.  The  slowest 
group  may  read  Episode  I only  while  the  middle  group  covers  Epi- 
sodes I,  II,  and  III,  and  the  fastest  group  moves  right  through  the 
story.  In  many  cases  the  meanings  of  new  words  will  be  apparent 
from  context  clues.  Practice  as  needed  should  be  given  on  difficult 
words  and  phrases. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Advertising  folders  issued  by  dude  ranches  in  the  West  give  a 
wealth  of  information  which  will  greatly  enrich  this  unit.  Pictures 
and  clippings  from  magazines  may  be  placed  on  a bulletin  board. 
Encourage  children  to  bring  in  articles  they  may  have  at  home  to 
show  to  other  children,  such  as  cowboy  hats,  chaps,  spurs. 

Drawing  and  Language 

Make  posters  showing  dude  ranches,  cattle  ranches,  western 
country.  Excellent  language  work,  both  oral  and  written,  will 
grow  out  of  this  unit.  Reports  may  be  given  on: 

1.  The  West  of  Long  Ago  3.  Roping  and  Branding  Cattle 

2.  A Dude  Ranch  To-day  4.  Value  of  Cattle 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

Spanish  explorers  brought  cattle  from  the  Old  World  to  Mexico. 
As  the  number  of  cattle  increased,  Mexican  cattlemen  drove  their 
cattle  into  Texas  where  there  were  millions  of  acres  of  fine  grass. 

Later,  when  American  pioneers  moved  into  the  southwest,  they 
found  great  herds  of  half-wild  cattle  roaming  over  the  prairies. 
There  were  so  many  cattle  that  the  owners  had  lost  track  of  them. 
Later  settlers  brought  herds  of  cattle  with  them. 

Texas  ranchers  discovered  that  the  great  western  plains  and 
mountain  slopes  were  excellent  grasslands,  so  they  drove  their 
cattle  north  to  fatten  them  before  sending  them  to  market. 

Year  by  year  cattle-raising  spread  farther  and  farther  north- 
ward until  there  were  thousands  of  cattle  feeding  on  our  Western 
plains.  Thus  ranch  life  began  in  Canada. 

In  order  that  each  rancher  could  tell  which  cattle  belonged  to 
him,  a letter  or  mark  of  some  sort  was  stamped  on  each  animal 
with  a hot  iron.  This  was  called  branding. 
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Cattle  were  branded  before  they  were  turned  out  on  the  range 
to  feed.  There  were  no  fences.  These  unfenced  grasslands  were 
spoken  of  as  the  open  range. 

Every  ranch  owner  was  proud  of  his  brand.  No  ranch  was 
allowed  to  use  the  same  brand  as  any  other  ranch.  Ranchers 
often  put  the  brand  on  their  wagons,  saddles,  and  other  ranching 
equipment. 

Every  spring  the  cowboys  rounded  up  the  cattle  on  the  open 
range  and  drove  them  into  corrals,  which  are  pens  surrounded  by 
wooden  fences. 

Then  expert  ropers  “heeled”  the  calves,  that  is,  caught  them 
with  a rope  around  the  hind  feet.  The  calves  were  then  taken  to 
branding  fires  and  branded  with  the  same  sign  as  their  mothers. 
Sometimes  earmarks  were  cut  in  the  calves’  ears.  After  the  calves 
were  branded  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  mothers. 

There  was  great  profit  in  the  cattle  business,  as  the  grazing  lands 
were  free.  A rancher  needed  little  more  than  a ranch  house,  corral, 
cattle,  and  cowboys. 

Later,  cattlemen  began  to  be  crowded  and  they  fought  with  each 
other  over  grazing  lands.  Ranchers  who  owned  land  near  rivers 
and  waterholes  would  not  allow  the  cattle  belonging  to  other 
ranchers  to  drink. 

Ranchers  began  to  fence  grazing  land.  Sheepmen  came  into  the 
crowded  range  and  the  sheepmen  and  cattlemen  quarrelled  over 
the  grazing  land. 

Pioneer  farmers  moved  out  on  the  range.  They  irrigated  the 
land  and  started  farms. 

Severe  blizzards  on  the  plains  killed  many  of  the  cattle. 

The  ranchers  became  discouraged.  They  knew  that  the  old 
ranching  days  were  over.  Many  of  them  left  the  business.  The 
ranchers  who  remained  in  the  business  bought  good  pasture  land 
and  fenced  it.  They  planted  alfalfa  and  stored  up  hay  for  the 
winter.  They  reduced  their  huge  herds  to  a few  hundred  cattle. 
Breeds  of  cattle  which  fattened  quickly  were  introduced. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  western  plains  cattle  still  graze  on  the 
open  range.  Cowboys  can  still  be  found  in  these  places,  but  on 
many  ranches  the  cowboys  have  been  replaced  by  farmers,  who 
dig  ditches,  build  fences,  run  mowing  machines,  and  care  for  cattle. 
Some  ranches  are  now  known  as  “dude  ranches”  or  ranches  where 
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tourists  come  to  enjoy  horseback  riding  and  other  attractions  of 
the  cow  country. 

DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL 

1.  FINDING  THE  MAIN  THOUGHT 

2.  FINDING  REASONS  OR  PROOFS  FOR  THE  MAIN 

THOUGHT 

Living  at  a Ranch.  Pages  254-260 
New  Words  Workbook 

254.  Winnipeg,  reasons,  proofs  The  workbook  pro- 

256.  lowered  vides  supplementary 

257.  arrange  exercises  of  real  value 

259.  irons,  heated,  herd  to  the  pupils. 

260.  scattered 

Page  254.  Up  to  this  point  the  children  have  worked  with 
thirty-eight  paragraphs  which  stress  the  finding  of  the  main 
thought  or  idea.  They  are  now  introduced  to  a new  skill — finding 
the  reasons  or  proofs  for  the  main  thought. 

Step  one  Readiness  for  the  Skill.  Time  should  be  taken  to  de- 
velop this  skill  thoroughly.  Explain  that  all  paragraphs  have  a 
main  thought  or  idea  and  two  or  more  supporting,  well-organized 
details.  These  supporting  details  are  called  reasons  for  or  proof  of 
the  main  idea. 

Step  two  Reading.  The  following  procedure  is  recommended : 

1.  Read  the  directions  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Then  give  plenty 

of  time  for  the  children  to  read  the  paragraph  through. 

Give  help  with  any  difficult  words,  when  help  is  needed. 

2.  Read  aloud  the  main  thought  or  idea  of  the  paragraph. 

3.  Give  reasons  or  proof  in  your  own  words.  Call  attention  to 

the  outline  form: 


I (main  thought) 

A (reasons) 

B (or  proofs) 


4.  Read  the  reasons  or  proofs. 

(It  would  be  helpful  if  the  teacher  would  place  this  outline 
form  on  the  blackboard.) 
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Step  three  Pages  255-260.  Encourage  the  children  to  read  a 
page  through  once  to  find  out  what  they  are  to  do.  Insist  upon 
careful  reading  of  directions  and  a clear  statement  of  the  main 
thought.  An  oral  check  is  recommended,  such  as: 

What  is  the  first  thing  you  are  asked  to  do? 

What  is  the  next  thing  you  are  asked  to  do? 

Does  No.  1 tell  you  to  do  anything? 

How  many  sentences  are  you  asked  to  write? 

Where  are  you  going  to  write  the  reasons  or  proofs? 

The  children  should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  outline 
form  before  they  start  to  write.  Papers  should  always  be  checked. 

Step  four  Page  256.  Continue  work  as  directed  in  the  text. 
The  teacher  will  use  her  judgment  about  answers.  The  following 
are  acceptable.  Other  answers  secured  may  be  as  good. 


(reasons  telling 
why) 


(main  thought) 


Page  255. 

I.  A rodeo  is  an  exciting  show.  (main  thought) 

A.  It  opens  with  a grand 

parade. 

B.  Cowboys  ride  wild  bron- 

cos. 

C.  Bands  play  while  cow- 

boys ride. 

Page  256  I.  A cowboy  dresses  comfort- 
ably. 

A.  Heavy  shirt  and  trou- 

sers. 

B.  Leather  or  fur  chaps. 

C.  Large  hat  for  protection 

from  the  sun. 

II.  A chuck  wagon  is  very  use-  (main  thought) 
ful. 

A.  Carries  food. 

B.  Carries  cooking  equip-  (reasons) 

ment. 

C.  Back  end  used  for  a 

table. 

Page  258.  The  children  are  asked  to  read  the  two  paragraphs. 

Then  the  directions  should  be  carefully  read  and 
interpreted  by  the  children  themselves.  The 
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teacher  may  call  attention  to  the  added  form  of 
the  outline.  For  the  slower  pupils  it  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  this  at  the  blackboard  be- 
fore the  children  are  asked  to  read  independently. 
Pages  258-260.  Acceptable  answers  are : 

Page  258. 


I.  Branding  and  marking  cat- 
tle are  important. 

A.  Hundreds  of  cattle 

wander  over  ranges. 

B.  There  are  no  fences  on 

ranges. 

C.  Ranch  owner  brands  his 

own  sign,  so  he  can 
find  his  own  cattle. 

Page  259.  II.  Branding  and  marking  the 
cattle  is  a busy  time. 

A.  Cattle  are  rounded  up. 

B.  They  are  driven  into 

corrals. 

C.  Calves  are  lassoed  and 

taken  out  of  the  herd. 
Page  260.  I.  A dude  ranch  is  enjoyable 
for  a vacation. 

A.  Visiting  people  fish  in 

the  streams. 

B.  Visitors  ride  horseback. 

C.  Visitors  climb  moun- 

tain trails. 

D.  Cowboys  sing  at  night 

to  entertain  guests. 

II.  A dude  ranch  is  like  a small 
town. 

A.  Buildings  are  scattered 

over  the  ground. 

B.  There  are  movies. 

C.  There  are  ranch  stores. 


(main  thought) 


(reasons) 


(main  thought) 
(reasons) 


(main  thought) 


(reasons) 


(main  thought) 


(reasons) 


Encourage  children  to  write  short  sentences  or  phrases  expressing 
reasons  or  proofs. 
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This  is  a True-False  Test  based  on  Living  On  A Ranch — 

Pages  254-260. 

The  children  should  be  told  to  re-read  the  8 paragraphs  silently. 
The  texts  should  then  be  put  away  and  a copy  of  the  test  given  to 
each  child.  They  should  be  instructed  to  write  the  word  “true” 
on  the  line  after  each  sentence  that  is  true,  and  the  word  “false” 
on  the  line  after  each  sentence  that  is  not  true.  Speed  should  not 
be  emphasized. 

1.  Ranchmen  to-day  have  thousands  of  cattle  in  their  herds. 

2.  Some  ranchmen  raise  food  for  their  cattle. 

3.  Cattlemen  ship  their  calves  to  Halifax. 

4.  Both  cattle  and  horses  appear  in  a rodeo. 

5.  Cowboys  ride  only  wild  broncos  at  rodeos. 

6.  Cowboys  enjoy  riding  wild  broncos  at  rodeos. 

7.  Cowboys  wear  heavy  trousers  and  light  shirts. 

8.  Cowboys  wear  chaps  to  protect  their  legs  from  bushes. 

9.  All  of  the  cowboys’  meals  are  cooked  in  the  chuck  wagon. 

10.  The  food  in  the  chuck  wagon  is  often  wet  by  the  rain. 

11.  Cowboys  usually  have  good  meals. 

12.  All  of  the  ranches  are  fenced  in. 

13.  Calves  are  branded  as  soon  as  they  can  walk. 

14.  Every  ranch  owner  has  his  own  special  brand. 

15.  The  brand  or  mark  is  put  on  with  a hot  branding  iron. 

16.  A lasso  is  the  same  as  a lariat. 

17.  A corral  is  a fence  around  the  ranch  house. 

18.  People  who  visit  dude  ranches  always  sleep  in  the  ranch  house. 

19.  Many  cowboys  like  to  sing. 

20.  Visitors  can  buy  many  things  at  a dude  ranch. 

When  completed,  the  test  should  be  marked  by  the  children, 
and  any  cases  of  doubt  or  misunderstanding  should  be  cleared  up 
by  the  teacher  making  definite  reference  to  the  appropriate  para- 
graph. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 

Workbook.  The  workbook  reviews  and  supplements  To-day 
and  To-morrow,  offering  many  and  varied  exercises  for  mastering 
skills. 

Comprehension  Development.  Questions  might  be  placed  on 
the  board  to  test  the  children’s  ability  to  do  critical  thinking. 
Teachers  should  add  other  questions  to  this  list: 

1.  If  you  were  going  to  visit  a dude  ranch,  what  clothes  would 

you  take  with  you? 

2.  Why  was  Ted  White  so  sure  that  he  could  ride  Firecracker? 

3.  How  did  Firecracker  know  there  was  danger  near  as  he 
hobbled  along? 

4.  How  is  it  shown  that  Ted  loved  animals? 

Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Concept  Development.  Draw  a line 
under  the  words  that  best  describe  Ted  White: 

patient  careless  kind  thoughtful  cowardly  strong  weak 

Draw  a line  under  the  words  that  have  more  than  one  meaning: 

range  rose  mine  hold  notice  leans  camp 

toward  mark  pen  mind  touch  circle  key 

Use  the  words  in  sentences  to  show  different  meanings.  Call 
attention  to  the  concept  dictionary  on  Page  369. 

Dictionary  Work 

Alphabetizing  (Look  at  the  first  three  letters  of  each  word.) 

1.  A list  of  words  should  be  placed  on  the  board  and  children 
given  specific  help  before  they  are  asked  to  work  independently. 
The  words  listed  below  may  be  used  as  a guide : 


almost 

1.  Alberta 

all 

2.  all 

also 

3.  almost 

alone 

4.  alone 

always 

5.  already 

although 

6.  also 

Alberta 

7.  although 

already 

8.  always 
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The  following  lists  of  words  may  be  placed  on  the  board  and  the 
children  may  be  asked  to  alphabetize  them.  Further  practice  should 
be  given  on  words  beginning  with  d,  e,  f,  and  other  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 


bat 

1 

camp  1. 

baseball 

2 

calendar  2. 

bareback 

3 

cart  3. 

bag 

4 

cage  4. 

bamboo 

5 

cake  5 . 

baby 

6 

can  6. 

bakery 

7 

cave  7. 

back 

8 

catch  8. 

2.  Finding  the  right  part  of  the  dictionary 

a.  Tell  the  children  that  the  dictionary  can  be  divided  into 


fourths  and  that  certain  letters  belong  in  each  fourth, 


namely: 

1st  fourth — A 

B 

C 

D 

^ ~ * 1 

2nd  fourth — E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

3rd  fourth — M 

N 

0 

P 

Q 

R 

4th  fourth— S 

T 

U 

V 

w 

X 

Y 

Z 

b.  Give  practice  in  locating  the  letters  in  each  fourth  of  the 

dictionary.  With  the  dictionary  placed  on  its  back 
and  opposite  edges  held  in  the  hands,  the  pupils  should 
be  asked  to  see  if  he  can  open  the  book  to  B,  T,  H, 
S,  W,  etc. 

c.  Give  practice  in  finding  certain  words  in  a column  in 

the  dictionary.  Assign  words  in  the  first  fourth  of 
the  dictionary  covering  A,  B,  C,  D,  as: 

able,  about,  above,  abode,  bag,  bakery,  bandage,  bark 

3.  Guide  words  in  the  dictionary 

Have  the  children  examine  a page  of  the  dictionary.  Call 
attention  to  the  guide  words,  two  words  printed  at  the 
top  of  each  page.  Have  pupils  find  these  words  else- 
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where  on  the  page.  Check  through  page  of  the  dic- 
tionary to  convince  children  that  all  pages  of  a dic- 
tionary are  arranged  this  way.  Follow  this  by  giving 
practice  on  guide  words  in  such  exercise  as  the 
following: 

a.  Copy  three  sets  of  guide  words,  together  with  the  pages 

where  they  are  found. 

b.  Teacher  should  call  for  a word.  Pupils  see  who  can 

locate  the  word  first  in  his  dictionary. 

c.  Write  five  words  that  may  be  found  on  a page  having 

don’t  and  double  as  guide  words.  These  guide  words 
will  vary  with  different  editions  of  a dictionary. 
Don’t  and  double  are  merely  listed  as  suggestive. 

4.  Looking  up  the  meanings  of  words 

A word  from  the  dictonary  may  be  placed  on  the  board  to 
give  the  children  a clear  picture  of  the  various  dictionary 
aids: 


block  (blok)  1,  a solid  piece  of  wood;  2,  a con- 
nected row  of  houses;  3,  a part  of  a city;  4,  in 
football  or  basketball,  to  interfere  with  a player. 


Call  attention  to  these  facts: 

a.  Words  are  often  respelled  in  the  dictionary  to  show  the 

correct  pronunciation. 

b.  Some  words  have  more  than  one  meaning,  depending 

upon  their  use  in  a sentence.  The  various  meanings 
are  listed  in  the  dictionary. 

Choose  the  meaning  of  the  word  “block”  that  best  fits  in  each 
sentence  below  and  write  the  number  showing  this  meaning. 

John  threw  the  ball  so  fast  that  Jack  could  not  it. 

My  father’s  store  is  in  the  where  the  post  office  is. 

Father  brought  home  a large  of  wood. 

The  teacher  may  list  a number  of  words  and  ask  the  children 
to  look  up  the  meanings.  Children  may  then  fill  blanks  in 
sentences  similar  to  those  above. 
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Review  and  Word  Analysis 
1.  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 

Review  suffixes  and  prefixes,  ly,  able,  ing,  un,  be,  ed,  er. 
Draw  a line  under  the  root  word : 


branding 

eagerly 

minded 

bothering 

unselfish 

soundly 

comfortable 

behead 

become 

exactly 

provided 

crowded 

snorted 

darker 

brightly 

honouring 

wearer 

climbing 

2.  Rhyming  Words 

Ask  children  to  list  words  rhyming  with  rope,  kick,  mark, 
rock,  dig. 

3.  Little  Words  in  Big  Words 

Draw  a line  under  the  little  words  you  find  in  the  big  words: 
marshmallow  pillows  saddle  train  snort 

travelling  tiptoe  railroad  fear  skin 

4.  Silent  Letters  Common  but  Confusing  Sounds 

Call  attention  to  words  with  silent  letters,  with  unusual  sounds, 
and  with  common  but  confusing  phonograms  such  as  occur  in  the 
following:  lariat,  prairie,  rodeo,  plains,  quiet,  toward,  earth, 
roast,  scout,  marshmallow,  fear,  pillow,  dreadful,  sighed,  complain, 
reason,  glue,  heat. 

5-  Vowels — Long  and  Short 

Review  the  words  in  the  unit  which  have  long  and  short  vowels 
in  them.  Ask  children  to  name  additional  words  having  long  and 
short  vowels. 

6.  Syllabication 

Place  the  following  words  under  the  correct  headings:  canyon, 
vacation,  boots,  saddles,  marshmallows,  roast,  dreadfully,  heels, 
agreed,  complained,  neglected,  bothering,  sore,  rock,  heated,  irons. 


One  Syllable 


Two  Syllables 


Three  Syllables 
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Critical  Thinking  The  following  questions  are  suggestive  of  the 
type  that  may  lead  to  critical  thinking.  It  is  hoped  that  questions 
of  this  nature  will  challenge  the  child  to  weigh  new  information  in 
relation  to  information  already  acquired.  He  should  be  encouraged 
to  think  for  himself  and  to  answer  questions  in  terms  of  his  own 
individual  thinking.  Replies  which  the  children  may  make  are 
given  in  italics. 

1.  How  is  a dude  ranch  somewhat  like  a small  town? 

A dude  ranch  is  much  like  a small  town  for  these  reasons: 
Buildings  are  numerous. 

There  are  small  houses,  a hig  ranch  house,  a moving- picture 
house,  and  always  a ranch  store  where  one  may  buy  saddles, 
boots,  chaps,  and  other  equipment. 

2.  Why  is  the  branding  of  cattle  important  to  the  ranch  owner? 

The  rancher  must  brand  his  cattle  otherwise  they  might  be  lost. 

Each  cattle  owner  has  his  own  brand  or  mark  that  he  uses 
on  his  cattle. 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  things  we  might  enjoy  at  a dude  ranch? 

Some  of  the  things  we  might  enjoy  at  a dude  ranch  are  fishing , 
horseback  riding,  swimming,  climbing  mountain  trails,  and 
listening  to  cowboys  singing. 

4.  In  travelling  over  the  western  plains  to-day  what  would  you 

expect  to  see? 

Farms,  ranches  with  fenced  pasture  lands,  open  range  country, 
desert  lands,  and  dude  ranches  might  be  seen. 

Poetry— Page  264. 

“The  Snowman’s  Resolution”  should  be  taken  at  the  time  when 
the  making  and  keeping  of  New  Year’s  resolutions  is  being 
discussed. 

— Page  265. 

“The  Wind”  might  be  read  and  discussed  on  the  morning  after 
a stormy,  gusty  night  in  March  when  the  children  will  be  in  the 
mood  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  selection. 

— Page  266. 

“Two  in  Bed”  should  be  read  purely  for  enjoyment.  The  picture 
should  be  discussed,  and  the  children  encouraged  to  tell  of  their 
experiences  when  in  a similar  predicament. 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  SEVEN 
Pages  267-309,  THE  FRIENDLY  NORTH 
READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Call  attention  to  the  title  of  this  unit,  The  Friendly  North. 
Some  of  the  children  will  have  read  stories  of  the  north  country 
and  will  be  able  to  talk  about  the  life  there.  There  should  be  a 
map  so  the  children  may  locate  the  north-western  part  of  North 
America.  Before  discussing  and  reading  pages  267-272  it  will  be 
helpful  to  know  the  vocabulary  and  the  concepts  to  be  developed. 


272.  vast 

Concepts  to  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Periods 

1.  What  “neighbour”  means 

2.  How  countries  may  be  neighbours 

3.  To  what  country  Alaska  belongs 

4.  What  the  Alaska  Highway  is 

5.  Why  travelling  from  south  to  north  brings  changes 

6.  How  people  in  cold  countries  travel 

7.  How  people  in  cold  climates  earn  a living 

8.  Value  of  forests 

9.  Why  protect  forests 

10.  Wild  animals  of  cold  regions 

11.  Uses  of  skins  in  cold  climates 

12.  Food  for  people  in  cold  climates 

13.  Differences  in  languages  of  countries 

With  a knowledge  of  vocabulary  and  concepts  to  be  developed, 
the  teacher  can  direct  and  lead  the  discussion  so  that  children  will 
approach  their  reading  with  interest  and  ease. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful  in  stimulating  dis- 
cussion and  clarifying  concepts: 

1.  On  a map,  follow  the  Alaska  Highway  from  the  northern 
end  at  Bering  Strait  or  Fairbanks  south  as  far  as  you  can. 


New  Words 


Workbook 


267.  Alaska 

269.  changes 

270.  trapping,  bait,  purposes,  steel 

271.  easier,  huskies,  wolf 


The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 
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2.  What  difficulties  would  be  encountered  by  the  engineers  who 

built  the  highway? 

3.  On  an  outline  map  or  on  a floor  map  make  the  highway.  Use 

pictures  of  animals,  homes,  birds  and  people  that  might  be 
seen  along  the  route.  Wrapping  paper  may  be  used  for 
the  outline  map. 

4.  Find  pictures  showing  the  ways  in  which  people  of  Alaska  and 

the  north-western  part  of  Canada  travelled  before  the 
highway  was  built. 

5.  Make  a list  of  forest  products. 

Questions  to  Discuss  and  Answer 

1.  What  changes  does  the  Alaska  Highway  make  in  the  lives  of 

the  people  living  in  Alaska  and  north-western  Canada? 

2.  What  are  some  interesting  things  about  the  way  the  Eskimos 

and  Indians  live? 

3.  Why  has  it  been  easier  to  use  airplanes  than  automobiles  in 

these  places? 

4.  Why  are  sled  dogs  called  the  best  friends  of  man  in  these 

places? 

5.  Why  are  forests  important  to  us?  How  are  forests  protected? 
Workbook  The  workbook  supplements  the  basic  Grade  four 

reader.  Many  exercises  are  included  on  vocabulary  building,  con- 
cept development,  comprehension,  and  critical  thinking. 
CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 
Tompkins,  Jane  F.  The  Beaver  Twins.  Stokes,  1940. 

Sperry,  Armstrong.  One  Day  with  Tuktu,  an  Eskimo  Boy. 
Winston,  1935. 

Anderson,  C.  W.  Blaze  and  the  Forest  Fire.  Macmillan,  1938. 
Atkinson,  Agnes  Akin.  Blinky.  Viking,  1935. 

Tompkins,  Jane  F.  The  Penguin  Twins.  Stokes,  1939. 
Tompkins,  Jane  F.  The  Polar  Bear  Twins.  Stokes,  1937. 
Dyott,  George  Miller.  Nip  and  Tuck.  Viking,  1935. 

Sevareid,  Arnold  E.  Canoeing  with  the  Cree.  Macmillan,  1935. 
Phillips,  E.  C.  Jeanne-Marie  and  Her  Golden  Bird.  Houghton, 
1934. 

Buchan,  John.  Lake  of  Gold.  Houghton,  1941. 

Burgess,  T.  W.  The  Little  Burgess  Animal  Books.  Woolworths. 
Dickson,  Helen  Up  Canada  Way.  Heath,  1942. 

Pan-American  Highway  System,  Progress  in  Construction,  and 
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Map  of  the  Pan-American  Highway  from  the  Pan-American 

Confederation,  Washington,  D.C.  1942. 

Poetry 

Huffard,  Grace  T.,  Carlisle,  Laura  M.,  and  Ferris,  H.  J.  My 
Poetry  Booki  Winston,  1934. 

Lone  Dog  by  Irene  Rutherford  McLeod.  Page  195. 

A Bird  by  Emily  Dickinson.  Page  213. 

The  Green  Grass  Growing  All  Around  (Folk  Rhyme).  Page  237. 

Trees  by  Joyce  Kilmer.  Page  267. 

Come , Little  Leaves  by  George  Cooper.  Page  280. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

The  Alaska  Highway,  1630  miles  long,  links  Dawson  Creek  in 
British  Columbia  with  Fairbanks  in  Alaska.  It  was  built  in  1942 
by  the  Canadian  and  United  States  Governments  as  a military 
road  connecting  a chain  of  airports  along  the  Alaska  air-route. 

The  highway  was  built  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  so  that  it 
would  be  safe  from  air  attack  by  planes  based  on  carriers  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  wide  and  smooth,  with  a gravelled  surface, 
and  was  built  in  eight  months — sometimes  as  much  as  eight  miles 
in  one  day. 

Most  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  highway  is  virgin  territory 
— garages  are  few  and  far  between.  For  this  reason  no  one  can  use 
the  highway  without  a permit  from  the  police  which  is  given  only 
if  the  traveller’s  car  is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  expense  of  constructing  the  Alaska  Highway,  and  of  main- 
taining it  for  six  months  after  the  close  of  the  War,  was  borne  by 
the  United  States.  But  now  it  is  owned  by  us,  and  kept  in  good 
repair  by  Canadian  engineers  and  workmen. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  in  building  this  Alaskan  road  were  taking 
the  equipment  through  very  boggy  and  muddy  sections  and  cut- 
ting through  mountains.  The  bog  is  called  “muskeg.”  This  is  an  old 
Indian  word  for  mossy  swamps.  A field  of  it  looks  like  any  other 
field,  but  when  heavy  trucks  and  caterpillars  roll  over  it,  they  sink 
down.  Some  have  been  completely  swallowed  by  it.  Where  the 
road  crossed  a mud  bog,  the  engineers  removed  the  peat  surface  and 
let  the  sun  dry  out  the  quagmire  beneath.  The  spongy  spots  which 
were  left  were  bolstered  with  corduroy  road,  a blanket  of  tree  trunks 
covered  with  earth.  Ditches  at  the  side  drained  the  corduroy. 
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On  warm  days  the  work  crews  suffered  from  insects,  such  as 
mosquitoes  and  the  tiny  bugs  called  “no-see-ems”  which  one  can 
feel  sting  but  can  barely  see.  Other  pests,  such  as  black  flies,  horse 
flies,  and  deer  flies,  were  also  present  and  most  annoying.  But 
engineers  rushed  this  road  through  and  completed  it  weeks  before 
the  time  scheduled  for  completion. 

Huge  trucks  now  travel  over  it,  winter  and  summer,  carrying 
supplies  of  all  kinds  to  Alaska.  This  long,  new  highway  provides 
an  inland  route  to  Alaska  and  has  opened  the  North-west  to 
motor  travel. 

Forest  Products 

Forest  products  are  many.  Some  of  them  are  lumber,  wall 
board  and  insulation  materials,  rayon,  silks,  cellophane,  imitation 
leather,  linoleum,  plastics,  surgical  dressings,  yeast  cakes,  gun 
cotton,  paper,  turpentine,  and  tar. 

Lumber  alone  is  used  in  so  many  ways  that  it  would  take  many 
pages  to  describe  them.  Lumber  is  used  in  buildings;  railway  cars 
and  ships;  crates  and  boxes;  bridges  and  docks;  boats  and  trucks; 
furniture;  business  equipment;  implements  for  agriculture,  sports, 
and  amusements;  and  in  war  and  defense  products. 


READING  THE  STORY 

Pages  273-294,  Silver  Chief 


New  Words 


Workbook 


273.  Chief,  Dee,  roamed,  storm  The  workbook  pro- 

274.  starve,  cunning,  lifted  vides  supplementary 

275.  stealthily,  fangs,  shadow  exercises  of  real  value 

276.  lessons,  crept,  pounced,  afterwards  to  the  pupils. 

277.  objects,  departed 

278.  acquainted,  meddled,  quills,  teeth, 
bounded 

281.  quarrelling,  prowling,  died,  haunted 

282.  Royal,  Mounted 

283.  cabin,  aware,  approached,  caused 

284.  Thorne,  graceful,  common,  powerful, 
clouds, 

285.  nodding 

286.  doorstep,  succeeded,  fight,  late 

287.  chain,  fastened,  steady,  raced 

288.  enemy,  terrible 

289.  yesterday,  less 
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First  Reading 

After  a discussion  of  the  readiness  pictures  and  the  title  of  the 
story,  the  children  will  be  eager  to  read  this  dog  story,  “Silver 
Chief.” 

The  following  questions  will  help  the  teacher  in  guiding  the 
children’s  reading: 


Part  One 

1.  Why  was  Silver  Chief  called  the  wolf  puppy? 

2.  How  did  Silver  Chief’s  mother,  Dee,  live  in  the  forest? 

3.  What  was  the  first  lesson  Dee  taught  her  son,  Silver  Chief? 

4.  How  did  she  teach  him  this  lesson? 

5.  What  did  Dee  add  to  her  lesson  on  “secrets  of  the  forest”  in 

the  cave  one  night? 

6.  What  lesson  did  Silver  Chief  learn  from  the  porcupine? 

7.  What  new  thing  did  Dee  add  to  her  lessons  for  her  puppy 

when  they  found  the  trap? 

8.  How  did  Dee  lose  her  life? 

9.  Why  was  Silver  Chief  not  killed  also? 

10.  What  five  things  did  Dee  teach  her  puppy? 

Part  Two 

1.  Who  are  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police? 

2.  Where  do  they  live? 

3.  Why  was  the  scent  of  a white  man  new  to  Silver  Chief? 

4.  Why  are  the  Royal  Canadian  Police  called  the  Red-coated 

Mounties? 

5.  From  whom  did  Jim  Thorne  hear  of  Silver  Chief? 

6.  What  qualities  did  the  Indian  trapper  say  Silver  Chief  pos- 

sessed ? 

7.  How  did  the  Indian  trapper’s  description  of  Silver  Chief  make 

Jim  Thorne  feel? 

8.  When  did  he  first  hear  and  see  Silver  Chief? 

9.  When  did  he  next  see  him? 

10.  How  did  Jim  Thorne  tame  him? 
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Rereading  for  Proving 

Prove  these  statements: 

1.  Silver  Chief  was  trained  to  use  all  of  his  senses. 

2.  Forests  animals  sometimes  have  a hard  life. 

3.  The  porcupine  and  the  wolf  do  not  fight  alike. 

4.  Dee  was  a very  wise  dog.  She  knew  the  ways  of  the  forest 

and  the  ways  of  man. 

5.  Silver  Chief  had  some  qualities  of  a dog. 

6.  Silver  Chief  was  tamed  with  kindness  and  love. 

7.  Silver  Chief  returned  Jim  Thorne’s  love. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Make  a booklet  showing  how  huskies  and  wolves  are  very 

much  alike.  Show  their  differences  also. 

2.  Tell  about  the  uses  of  dogs  in  the  far  north  country  and  the 

uses  of  dogs  in  your  home  town  or  city. 

3.  What  secrets  of  the  forest  can  you  add  to  the  lessons  Dee 

taught  her  puppy?  Try  writing  them  in  verse  as  her  lessons 
were  given  in  the  book. 

When  you  run  through  the  forest, 

Move  as  swiftly  as  the  deer. 

Sleep  my  son,  with  your  eyes  closed, 

But  listen  with  your  ears  even  in  your  dreams. 

4.  Write  a short  story  telling  how  you  would  use  Silver  Chief  if 

you  were  Jim  Thorne. 

5.  Tell  the  class  a good  dog  story  you  have  heard  or  read. 

DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL— OUTLINING 

Pages  295-307,  Living  in  the  North-west 

This  unit  continues  the  development  of  the  skills — finding  the 
main  thought,  finding  supporting  detail,  and  making  an  outline. 
Step  one  Readiness  for  the  skill. 

Step  two  Find  the  main  thought  or  idea  of  a paragraph. 

Step  three  Find  reasons  or  proof  for  the  main  thought.  (Sup- 
porting details.) 

Step  four  Make  an  outline. 
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New  Words  Workbook 

295.  canoe,  raging 

296.  lumber,  industries,  furniture 

297.  pulp,  cardboard 

298.  damage,  destroying,  moist,  timber 

299.  governments,  towers,  summon 

300.  methods 

301.  motor 

302.  smooth 

304.  fuel 

305.  engaged 

306.  rapidly 

Step  one.  Readiness  for  the  Skill 

The  teacher  may  introduce  the  subject  of  the  paragraphs,  “Liv- 
ing in  the  North-west,”  in  order  to  stimulate  interest  about  life 
that  part  of  the  country.  She  may  tell  the  class  that  these  para- 
graphs add  information  about  life,  people,  and  work  of  this  north- 
west region. 

Step  two.  Reading 

The  teacher  should  ask  the  children  to  read  with  her  the  para- 
graph on  page  295  and  give  the  main  thought.  She  should  call  at- 
tention to  the  main  thought  below  the  paragraph  and  the  reasons 
or  proofs.  This  paragraph  shows  the  children  a good  example  of 
outlining. 

Step  three  Pages  296-297.  Ask  the  children  to  find  the  main 
thought  of  the  paragraphs.  Write  the  main  thought.  Reread  and 
find  proofs  or  reasons.  Write  them  in  the  form  given  under  the 
paragraphs. 

Step  four  Pages  298-299.  This  is  the  first  time  children  have 
been  asked  to  make  an  outline.  They  have  had  experience  with 
the  steps  leading  to  this  skill  and  should  be  able  to  follow  directions. 
Check  papers.  Discuss  “the  main  thought”  and  “the  reasons  why” 
so  that  children  will  have  a feeling  of  security  in  this  skill. 

Pages  300-306.  Continue  the  work  as  directed  in  the  book. 

The  main  thought  and  reasons  or  proofs  are  given  for  all  para- 
graphs from  page  296  to  page  306. 

Page  296. 

I.  Forest  trees  are  used  in  many  ways,  (main 
idea). 


The  workbook  pro- 
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A.  They  are  used  for  lumber,  (reasons 

telling  how) 

B.  They  are  used  for  poles. 

C.  They  are  used  for  making  furniture. 

D.  They  are  used  for  log  houses. 

(Any  two  of  the  above  would  be  acceptable.) 

Page  297. 

I.  Wood  pulp  from  forest  trees  is  used  in  many 
ways. 

A.  It  is  made  into  paper,  boxes,  books. 

B.  It  is  made  into  cloth. 

C.  It  is  made  into  ink,  paint,  and  drugs. 
(Any  two  of  the  above  would  be  acceptable.) 

Pages  298-299. 

I.  Forest  fires  do  great  damage. 

A.  They  burn  trees. 

B.  They  burn  grass  and  leaves  which 

protect  the  soil. 

C.  They  burn  the  homes  of  birds  and 

animals. 

D.  They  cause  good  soil  to  wash  away. 
II.  All  the  Provinces  of  Canada  are  protecting 

their  forests. 

A.  They  provide  forest  rangers. 

B.  They  provide  lookout  towers. 

C.  They  provide  telephones. 

D.  They  provide  roads  and  trails. 

E.  Sometimes  they  provide  airplanes. 

Pages  300-301. 

I.  Ways  of  travel  used  in  the  north-west  before 
highways  were  built. 

A.  Airplanes 

B.  Boats  and  canoes 

II.  Cars  are  the  last  or  newest  way  of  travel  in 
the  north-west. 

A.  Because  there  were  no  roads. 

B.  Because  roads  are  hard  to  build. 

C.  Because  people  used  other  ways  of 

travel. 
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Pages  302-303. 

I.  Engineers  are  important  in  road  construc- 
tion, because 

A.  They  decide  where  the  road  will  go. 

B.  They  oversee  all  the  work  of  building. 
IT.  Airplanes  are  important  in  Alaska,  because 

A.  They  are  used  for  taking  pictures. 

B.  They  are  used  to  carry  mine  workers. 

C.  They  are  used  for  watching  fishing 

grounds. 

D.  They  are  used  for  carrying  sick 

persons. 

Pages  304-305. 

I.  People  in  the  far  north  have  depended  on 
animals  for  a living,  because 

A.  They  used  animals  for  food. 

B.  They  used  animals  for  clothing. 

C.  They  used  animals  for  tools. 

II.  Reindeer  herds  are  helpful  to  Eskimos, 
because 

A.  Milk  and  meat  are  used  for  food. 

B.  Skins  are  used  for  clothes. 

C.  Bones  are  used  for  tools. 

D.  Some  parts  are  used  in  place  of  fire- 

wood. 

III.  Alaska  has  many  industries,  such  as 

A.  Herding  reindeer  D.  Fishing 

B.  Farming  E.  Mining 

C.  Lumbering 

Page  306.  I.  Farming  and  gardening  are  important  in 
Alaska,  because 

A.  The  soil  is  good. 

B.  The  climate  is  good,  with  long  days  of 

sunshine. 

C.  There  is  plenty  of  rainfall. 

II.  In  summer  people  of  the  north  prepare  food 
for  winter. 

A.  By  canning. 

B.  By  drying. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 

Workbook  The  workbook  supplements  the  basic  fourth  reader. 
Many  exercises  are  included  on  vocabulary  building,  concept  de- 
velopment, comprehension,  and  critical  thinking. 

Comprehension  Exercises 

The  following  exercises  may  be  written  on  the  board  or  mimeo- 
graphed : 

1.  What  people  live  in  the  north-western  part  of  North 

America? 

2.  What  animals  live  in  the  north-western  part  of  North 

America? 

3.  What  means  of  travel  are  used  in  the  North-west? 

4.  What  industries  are  found  in  the  North-west? 

5.  How  are  governments  protecting  forests? 

6.  What  are  some  products  of  a forest? 

7.  Why  are  engineers  important  in  road  construction? 

8.  In  what  ways  have  airplanes  been  used  in  the  North-west? 

9.  How  did  people  reach  the  North-west  before  the  War? 

10.  In  what  ways  were  the  people  dependent  on  animals? 

Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Concept  Development 

Draw  a line  under  the  words  that  describe  Silver  Chief : 
beautiful  terrible  angry  silver  wild  red  pet  dog  bird 
Draw  a line  under  the  words  that  describe  Jim  Thorne: 
kind  mean  careful  lazy  dependable  helpful  big  quick  slow 
Write  sentences  to  show  different  meanings  for  each  of  these 
words : 

change  trap  set  tower 

Word  Analysis 

1 . Prefixes  and  Suffixes  Write  these  words  and  put  a line  under 
the  prefix  or  suffix  that  has  been  added  to  a word,  as  undone: 
repeated  government  inland  kindness  nearer 

changing  noiselessly  invited  friendship  jumped 
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2.  Rhyming  Words  Write  words  that  rhyme  with  these: 


3.  Finding  Little  Words  in  Big  Words  Write  all  the  little  words 
you  can  find  in  these  long  words: 

reindeer  oversee  doorstep  roadbed  highway  cardboard 

sunshine  something  because  necktie  newspaper  besides 

4.  Silent  Letters  Call  attention  to  silent  letters,  unusual  sounds, 
and  confusing  phonograms,  such  as  occur  in  the  following  words: 
easier,  chief,  perched,  shadow,  repeat,  died,  haunted,  mounted, 
clouds,  chain,  prowled,  steady,  canoe,  fastened. 

5.  Syllabication  Separate  these  words  into  sound  parts,  or 
syllables.  Write  them  on  paper  and  show  where  to  separate  them. 

trapping  Alaska  Canada  quarrelling  canoe  Husky 

haunted  terrible  perched  nodding  cabin  lifted 

Dictionary  Work 

1.  Alphabetizing.  Write  these  words  in  alphabetic  order.  Look 
at  the  second  and  third  letters  of  the  words.  The  first  letter  is 
supplied. 

visit  n you  s 

terrible  n nodding  t 

yesterday  o near  t 

shadow  o prowl  u 

perched  p run  u 

repeated  p open  v 

quills  q us  v 

set  q over  w 

quarrel  r use  w 

Thorne  r voice  y 

winter  s want  y 


crept 


range 

chain 

set 


nod 

steady 

tower 

way 
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A list  of  words  should  be  placed  on  the  board  and  children  given 
specific  help  before  they  are  asked  to  work  independently. 
The  words  listed  below  may  be  used  as  a guide : 


deer 

1. 

dance 

delight 

2. 

dark 

dinner 

3. 

deer 

dance 

4. 

delight 

duck 

5. 

did 

dark 

6. 

dinner 

did 

7. 

drive 

drive 

8. 

duck 

The  following  lists  may  be  placed  on  the  board  and  the  children 
asked  to  alphabetize  them,  looking  at  the  first  three  letters. 

Further  practice  should  be  given  on  words  beginning  with 


g,  h,  i,  j,  k,  1,  and  m. 

each  1 float  1 

even  2 follow  2 

eat  3 frighten'  3 

else  4 fair  4 

excited  5 fish  5 

eggs  6 face  6 

exactly  7 feet  7 

eight  8 feathers  8 

2.  Give  review  practice  in  finding  the  parts  of  the  dictionary. 

Review  the  parts  as: 

1st  fourth — A BCD 

2nd  fourth— E F G H I J Iv  L 

3rd  fourth— M N O P Q R 

4th  fourth— S T U V W X Y Z 


Give  practice  in  locating  these  letters  in  each  fourth  of  the 
book:  R,  E,  O,  G,  Y,  S,  C,  I.  Give  practice  in  reading 
guide  words  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  column. 
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Give  practice  in  finding  certain  words  in  a column  in  the  dic- 
tionary. Ask  the  pupils  to  notice  that  the  words  have  been 
placed  in  alphabetical  order.  They  should  run  their  eyes 
down  the  column  from  the  guide  word  at  the  top  to  the  one 
they  are  looking  for  in  the  column.  Have  the  pupils  find 
these  words  in  their  dictionaries: 
eager  engineer  excited  exactly  end 

Critical  Thinking  The  following  questions  may  be  used  for  a 
closing  discussion  of  this  unit  or  for  variety: 

1 . Why  is  the  United  States  interested  in  the  Alaska  Highway? 

2.  How  has  this  highway  helped  the  people  of  the  North-west? 

3.  Which  means  of  travel  is  most  important  to  the  people  of 

the  far  inland  North-west? 

4.  Why  have  Huskies  been  important  to  people  in  this  country? 

5.  What  qualities  should  a person  have  who  tries  to  tame  a wild 

animal? 

6.  What  secrets  of  the  forest  must  animals  know  in  order  to 

live? 

7.  What  secrets  of  the  forest  do  men  know? 

8.  How  will  Silver  Chief  be  used  by  Jim  Thorne? 

9.  In  how  many  different  ways  are  forests  valuable  to  us? 

10.  What  facts  prove  that  Alaska  has  both  warm  and  cold 

weather? 

Summarizing  what  you  have  learned : Write  under  these  headings 
new  things  that  you  have  learned  about  this  north-west  country: 

Travel  People  Animals 

Industries  Products  Forests 

Poetry — Page  308. 

The  poem  “The  Secret”  should  be  taken  without  preliminary 
discussion.  The  children  should  be  asked  to  read  it  to  find  out 
what  the  secret  is.  Questions  on  the  meaning  should  be  asked, 
followed  by  oral  reading. 

— Page  309. 

“The  Land  of  Counterpane”  may  be  introduced  by  a discussion 
of  different  ways  of  amusing  oneself  while  ill  in  bed.  The  poem 
should  be  read  aloud,  the  picture  studied,  and  questions  asked 
to  make  the  meaning  clear.  The  children  might  be  encouraged  to 
tell  about  their  experiences  while  confined  to  bed. 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  EIGHT 
Pages  310-368,  WE  GO  BY  AIR 
READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Before  introducing  this  unit,  We  Go  By  Air,  discuss  airplanes 
with  the  pupils. 

Questions  and  discussions  such  as  the  following  will  give  the 
teacher  an  idea  of  what  children  already  know  about  airplanes: 

1.  Along  what  line  of  travel  is  the  most  experimenting  being 

carried  on  to-day? 

2.  On  the  map  of  Canada  locate  some  large  cities  where  you 

think  there  are  airports. 

3.  Name  some  of  the  workers  associated  with  the  running  of 

airplanes. 

4.  Name  some  famous  fliers  about  whom  you  have  heard  or  read. 

5.  How  have  airplanes  improved  our  ways  of  living? 

6.  Make  a co-operative  list  of  questions  about  airplanes  which 

you  would  like  to  have  answered. 

7.  Bring  to  school  any  books  which  you  may  have  about  air- 

planes. 

In  preparing  for  the  work  of  this  unit  use  a wall  map  of  the  world. 
Raise  the  question:  In  what  parts  of  the  world  do  you  think  air 
travel  would  be  the  most  difficult? 

Have  children  locate  Greenland  on  the  map.  Put  the  term 
“Flying  Family”  on  the  blackboard  to  get  children’s  reaction. 
What  is  meant  by  a “Flying  Family”? 

Read  the  photostatic  account  of  the  “Flying  Family”  trip  to 
the  class  (page  310). 

As  the  material  on  airplanes  is  developed,  be  sure  that  children 
understand  the  vocabulary  and  concepts  which  are  introduced. 


New  Words 


Workbook 


310.  Hutchinson,  daughters,  Atlantic 

312.  mechanic,  reports,  Joe,  piloted 

313.  amphibian,  pontoons 
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Concepts  to  Be  Developed  during  Readiness  Period 

Be  sure  that  children  can  locate  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Greenland,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  New  York  on  the  wall  map 
and  on  the  map  in  the  book  on  page  311.  Ask  each  child  to  work 
independently  in  answering  the  two  questions  on  page  311  in  the 
book. 

The  following  terms  and  concepts  should  be  discussed  with  chil- 
dren in  order  that  they  may  appreciate  the  material  in  the  stories: 
Pages  310-313. 

1.  The  use  of  the  two-way  radio  on  airplanes.  It 

permits  the  pilot  to  receive  and  to  send  mes- 
sages to  the  ground  operators  along  the  route. 

2.  The  use  of  pontoons.  Permits  plane  to  float  on 

the  water. 

3.  Meaning  of  “amphibian” — examples  from  ani- 

mal life. 

4.  Number  of  people  required  to  fly  a plane.  Pilot, 

mechanic,  radio  operator. 

The  following  terms  should  be  clear  to  pupils: 

Pages  314-326. 

Flying  field,  cockpit,  runway,  dipped  the  plane, 
pier,  taxiing  the  plane,  control  board,  acceler- 
ator, boat  pitched  forward,  heavy  fog  seemed  to 
drop  down  on  the  waters,  letting  the  boat  run 
wild,  headlong  into  the  pier. 

Pages  327-345. 

Iceberg,  prowling,  big  Husky,  nose  the  plane 
higher,  Greenland’s  icecap,  forced  landing,  seat 
belts  or  safety  belts,  SOS 
Pages  346-363. 

Cabin,  stewardess,  thermos  cans,  airplane  ter- 
minal, a loud  speaker  in  terminal,  Trans-Canada 
Highway,  control  tower,  traffic  tower,  hangar,  a 
license  to  fly,  a pilot  takes  off  and  lands  headed 
into  the  wind. 

The  following  suggestions  and  questions  may  be  helpful  in  stimu- 
lating discussion  and  clarifying  concepts: 

1.  If  you  were  planning  a trip  to  the  North  Pole,  what  type  of 
clothes  would  you  take? 
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2.  How  is  an  airplane  fitted  to  land  on  ground?  snow?  water? 

3.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  airplanes  are  most  helpful  to 

people? 

4.  What  are  the  main  parts  of  a plane  and  where  is  each  lo- 

cated? 

5.  How  high  can  airplanes  go?  How  far  can  they  go  without 

stopping? 

6.  What  keeps  airplanes  in  the  air? 

Workbook  The  workbook  supplements  the  basic  Grade  four 
reader.  Many  exercises  are  included  on  vocabulary  building,  con- 
cept development,  comprehension,  and  critical  thinking. 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

Keliher,  Alice  Virginia.  Air  Workers.  Harper,  1939. 

Lent,  H.  B.  Flight  17.  Macmillan,  1940. 

Henderson,  Louis  T.  Airplanes.  Donohue,  1936. 

Hager,  Mrs.  Alice.  Wings  to  Wear.  Macmillan,  1938. 

Jones,  Paul.  Alphabet  of  Aviation.  Macrae  Smith,  1928. 

Allen,  C.  B.,  Lyman,  L.  D.,  and  Miller,  Francis  T.  Wonder  Book 
of  the  Air.  Winston,  1941. 

Gann,  Ernest  Kellogg.  Sky  Roads.  Crowell,  1940. 

Richardson,  J.  M.  Man's  Wings.  Reilly  and  Lee,  1931. 
Floherty,  John  Joseph.  'Board  the  Airliner.  Doubleday,  1934. 
Brier,  Howard  M.  Skycruiser.  Random  House,  1939. 

Boff,  Charles.  Boys'  Book  of  Flying.  Dutton,  1937. 

Shenton,  Edward.  Couriers  of  the  Clouds.  Macrae  Smith,  1930. 
Hubell,  Charles  Herman.  Famous  Planes  and  Pilots.  Saalfield, 
1939. 

Whitfield,  Raoul.  Silver  Wings.  Knopf,  1930. 

Tousey,  Sanford.  Airplane  Andy.  Doubleday,  1942. 

Stop  and  Go  at  the  Crossroads  of  the  Skies.  Popular  Me- 
chanics, October,  1942. 

Poetry 

Huffard,  Grace  T.,  Carlisle,  Laura  M.,  and  Ferris,  H.  J.  My 
Poetry  Book.  Winston,  1934. 

Riding  in  a Motorboat  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch.  Page  171. 
Travel  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  Page  169. 

Brewton,  John  E.  Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky.  Macmillan,  1937. 
Faery  Aeroplanes  by  Anne  Blackwell  Payne.  Page  47. 
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READING  THE  STORY,  Pages  282-313,  The  Flying  Family 

New  Words  Workbook 

314.  Kathryn,  Janet 

316.  curious,  crew 

317.  cockpit,  steered,  huge 

318.  messages,  Brunswick,  greeted,  Saint 
John 

319.  Anticosti,  speed,  knitted 

320.  pier,  opportunity,  examine,  repair 

321.  fishermen,  chance 

322.  switches,  control 

323.  accelerator,  fog,  forward,  pressed 

325.  seized 

326.  previously 

327.  Daddy,  flight,  farther,  iceberg 

328.  Labrador,  caps 

329.  plentiful 

331.  rescue 

334.  packages,  purring,  specks,  seven 

335.  sky 

336.  forced 

337.  Julianehaab 

339.  sleet,  SOS 

341.  between 

First  Reading 

Guide  the  first  reading  of  the  story  by  stimulating  questions. 
Anticipate  difficult  words  and  phrases  and  give  attention  to  them 
through  use  of  the  blackboard.  Have  the  story  read  silently  as 
rapidly  as  possible  for  enjoyment.  Give  slower  readers  time  to 
complete  the  story  before  it  is  discussed  by  the  group. 

On  a wall  map,  point  to  the  place  from  which  the  Flying  Family 
started.  Questions  such  as  these  will  guide  the  first  rapid  reading: 
Why  was  it  necessary  to  take  extra  men  on  the  trip?  What  kind 
of  plane  might  the  Flying  Family  travel  in  to-day?  Why  were 
newspaper  and  cameramen  eager  to  get  pictures  of  the  Flying- 
Family?  As  you  read  the  story,  find  places  on  the  map  where  the 
Flying  Family  stopped.  Teacher  and  class  should  add  questions 
and  suggestions  to  this  list. 

Rereading  for  a Specific  Purpose 

During  another  reading  period  the  following  suggestions  will 
provide  a purposeful  rereading  of  the  story: 
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Pages  310-345,  The  Flying  Family 
First  Episode — Off  to  Greenland 

1.  Find  and  read  the  part  of  the  story  which  tells  why  this  family 

was  called  the  Flying  Family. 

2.  Tell  the  class  what  supplies  were  loaded  onto  the  plane. 

3.  Could  enough  supplies  be  carried  on  the  plane  to  last  during 

the  entire  trip? 

4.  How  did  the  Flying  Family  keep  in  touch  with  the  outside 

world  during  this  flight? 

5.  What  did  you  learn  about  the  country  over  which  the  Flying 

Family  travelled? 

The  slower  group  may  need  help  with  the  vocabulary.  Difficult 
words  and  phrases  should  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  in  sentences. 
Remember  that  context  clues  are  very  valuable.  If  context  clues 
fail,  the  teacher  should  resort  to  word  analysis. 

Second  Episode — A Runaway  Motor  Boat 

1.  Read  all  parts  that  prove  that  the  people  of  Anticosti 

welcomed  the  Flying  Family. 

2.  What  do  the  following  terms  mean?  “Turning  switches  on 

the  control  board.”  “The  boat  pitched  forward.”  “The 
dense  fog  dropped.” 

3.  Read  aloud  to  the  class  the  parts  which  prove  that  Kathryn 

was  a brave  little  girl. 

4.  Read  the  part  that  shows  how  the  dog  helped. 

5.  Explain  the  terms — “headed  for  shore,”  “heading  out  into 

the  ocean,”  “one  husky  had  the  best  supper  he  had  ever 
eaten.” 

6.  Read  the  part  of  the  story  which  proves  that  Kathryn  was 

thinking  of  a way  out  of  the  danger. 

Third  Episode — Lost  on  an  Island 

1.  Explain  the  terms — “motors  purring  smoothly,”  “plane  was 

headed  up”,  “nose  the  plane  higher  to  get  above  the  fog,” 
“Greenland’s  famous  ice  cap,”  “forced  landing,”  “shut  off 
from  the  outside  world.” 

2.  Read  the  lines  in  this  episode  which  prove  that  this  part  of 

the  journey  was  the  most  dangerous. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Visit  an  airport  if  there  is  one  close  at  hand. 

2.  Sketch  an  airplane  on  the  blackboard  and  label  the  main  parts. 
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3.  List  the  names  of  types  of  planes  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

4.  Prepare  a bibliography  of  the  books  in  the  library  in  which 

airplane  stories  are  found. 

5.  Prepare  a bulletin  board  of  material  on  air  travel— pictures  of 

airplanes,  airports,  stewardess,  weather  charts,  maps,  plane 
time,  schedules,  pilot,  radioman,  etc. 

6.  Make  a co-operative  list  of  the  various  uses  of  airplanes. 

7.  Plan  a discussion  period  on  the  handling  of  air  mail  and  bag- 

gage. In  what  part  of  the  plane  is  the  mail  carried?  What 
is  the  price  of  an  air  mail  stamp?  How  much  luggage  may 
a passenger  carry  in  an  airplane? 

8.  Make  a chart  of  new  words  which  you  have  learned  in  con- 

nection with  airplanes. 


airport 

airways 

co-pilot 

flight 

hangar 

airliner 

airfield 

beacon  light 

safety  belt 

aviatrix 

hostess 

altitude 

aviator 

pilot 

monoplane 

runways 

amphibian 

biplane 

9.  Make  a picture  map  of  the  territory  over  which  the  Flying 
Family  flew,  illustrating  the  surface  features  of  the  country. 

10.  Make  an  aviation  scrapbook  of  pictures  and  stories  about 

planes. 

11.  Draw  pictures  to  show  an  airfield — a plane  in  flight — a plane 

about  to  land — a plane  taking  off. 

12.  Find  out  where  the  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines  planes  stop  for 

passengers  on  their  way  across  Canada. 

13.  Find  out  how  long  it  takes  to  cross  Canada  by  air. 

14.  Find  out  how  many  passengers  a T.C.A.  plane  carries,  and 

how  much  it  costs  to  cross  Canada  by  air. 

15.  Draw  a map  of  Canada,  and  mark  the  T.C.A.  airfields  on  it. 

16.  Find  out  the  names  of  the  airports  at  Montreal,  Toronto,  and 

other  large  cities. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

1.  Instruments  which  the  pilot  uses:  a compass,  to  determine 

direction ; the  altimeter  which  shows  at  what  altitude  the 
plane  is  flying;  the  air-speed  meter  which  tells  the  pilot 
how  fast  he  is  travelling. 

2.  Dangers  in  flying:  mountains,  fuel  shortage,  high  buildings, 

smokestacks,  storms,  wind,  snow  and  sleet.  Weather  is 
the  worst  hazard  to  aviation.  A good  pilot  will  not  risk 
the  lives  of  his  passengers.  He  will  not  fly  when  the 
weather  is  bad. 

3.  When  the  pilot  tips  or  rolls  the  plane,  we  say  he  “banks”  the 

plane. 

4.  Some  planes  have  wing  flaps  or  “air  brakes”  which  are  used 

when  a plane  lands.  The  air  brake  checks  the  speed  of  the 
plane  to  allow  it  to  land  in  a small  field. 

5.  In  every  section  of  Canada,  observation  and  reports  of 

the  weather  are  made  every  few  hours.  This  information 
is  sent  to  weather  bureaus  and  air  transport  companies  all 
over  the  country. 

6.  Emergency  landing  fields  are  located  all  along  the  route  so 

that  pilots  may  land  their  planes  in  cases  of  emergency. 
Each  plane  has  a two-way  radio  so  that  the  pilot  may  be  in 
touch  with  air  conditions  at  all  times.  The  pilot  knows  the 
type  of  country  over  which  he  is  flying. 

7.  Airways  are  the  lines  of  travel  along  which  planes  travel 

north,  south,  east,  and  west.  There  are  “roadways”  in  the 
air.  Every  thousand  feet  in  elevation  is  a new  roadway. 
Planes  flying  north  and  east  fly  at  the  odd  thousand  ele- 
vation, 5,000-7,000-9,000.  Planes  flying  south  and  west 
fly  at  the  even  thousand  elevation,  4,000-6,000-8,000. 
The  radio  beam  tells  a pilot  when  he  is  off  the  airway.  To 
make  night  travel  possible,  powerful  beacons  are  located 
at  intervals  along  the  airways. 

8.  On  each  landing  field  are  runways,  or  smooth  straight  paths 

on  which  planes  may  land  or  take  off.  These  runways  run 
in  all  directions  on  the  landing  field  so  that  a pilot  may  al- 
ways land  or  take  off  into  the  wind. 

9.  Airplanes  are  kept  in  a large  building,  with  wide  doors,  called 

a hangar. 
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10.  There  is  a repair  room  at  one  end  of  the  hangar.  Planes  are 

serviced  at  every  air  terminal.  After  they  travel  115,000 
miles  they  are  completely  overhauled  in  a service  shop  by 
expert  mechanics.  All  running  parts  of  the  plane,  all  in- 
struments, are  taken  out  and  critically  checked.  If  any 
part  is  not  perfect,  it  is  replaced. 

11.  Less  than  5%  of  the  passengers  travelling  in  airplanes  be- 

come airsick. 

12.  Every  transport  plane  carries  a hostess  whose  duty  it  is  to 

make  the  passengers  comfortable. 

13.  The  first  pilot  is  captain  of  his  ship  and  in  full  command. 

Although  he  is  advised  by  radio  communication,  he  alone 
makes  all  final  decisions. 

14.  All  meals  served  while  the  plane  is  in  flight  are  previously 

prepared  at  the  airport  from  which  the  plane  takes  off. 
Specially  trained  restaurant  people,  called  Aero-caterers, 
arrange  menus  suitable  for  each  particular  flight,  prepare 
the  food,  and  place  the  complete  meal,  sufficient  for  all 
on  board,  in  the  plane  ready  for  the  stewardess  to  serve 
at  the  proper  time. 

DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL-  FINDING  THE  MAIN  THOUGHT 
AND  REASONS  OR  PROOFS— OUTLINING 

Pages  346-363,  Travelling  by  Air 


New  Words 

346.  scenery 

347.  stewardess,  thermos 

350.  tests 

351.  solo,  instructor 

352.  hangar,  condition 

353.  terminal 

354.  tickets,  lunchroom 

355.  airports,  traffic 
361.  future 


Workbook 

The  workbook  pro- 
vides supplementary 
exercises  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 


Pages  346-353.  Acceptable  answers: 

Encourage  children  to  write  main  ideas  and 
proofs  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Various  ac- 
ceptable answers  are  shown  here.  Children  will 
give  others  which  may  be  better  than  those 
recorded.  Teacher  uses  her  judgment  about 
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acceptable  answers.  Many  of  those  listed  were 
secured  in  practice  classrooms. 

Teacher  should  give  help  on  vocabulary  when 
needed.  Encourage  children  to  check  with  the 
text  for  words  they  do  not  know  how  to  spell. 

Pages  346-347. 

I.  Comforts  of  an  airplane 

A.  Comfortable  seats 

B.  Dressing  rooms 

C.  Windows 

D.  Beds 

II.  Meals  are  well  served  on  planes. 

A.  Kept  hot  in  thermos  cans 

B.  Kept  cold  in  thermos  cans 

C.  Served  on  a small  table 

D.  Served  by  stewardess 

Pages  348-349. 

I.  The  stewardess  is  important. 

A.  Helps  make  passengers  comfortable 

B.  Visits  with  passengers 

C.  Acquaints  passengers  with  safety  belts 

II.  Special  training  for  the  stewardess 

A.  Trained  as  a nurse 

B.  Learns  about  planes 

C.  Trained  in  serving  foods 

Pages  350 — 351. 

I.  Pilot  must  pass  several  tests. 

A.  Eye  test 

B.  Ear  test 

C.  Heart  test 

II.  Three  steps  in  training  of  pilot 

A.  Goes  to  school  to  learn  abdut  planes 

B.  Learns  about  weather  reports 

C.  Flies  a plane  alone 
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Pages  352-353. 

I.  Many  men  help  get  planes  ready. 

A.  Mechanics  go  over  engine. 

B.  Mechanics  try  out  controls. 

C.  Mechanics  look  over  wheels. 

D.  Crews  of  men  clean  planes. 

II.  Women  give  special  care  to  planning  of  meals, 

A.  Meals  that  can  be  carried  in  thermos  cans 

B.  Easily  served 

C.  Not  cause  sickness 

D.  Special  foods  for  babies 

Pages  354-359. 

The  procedure  for  teaching  these  paragraphs 
is  the  same  as  that  recommended  on  page  305. 
The  outline  form  on  page  305  should  be  reviewed 
with  the  children.  (All  papers  should  be  checked 
when  children  have  finished  their  work.) 

Pages  354-355. 

I.  Airfield  terminal  much  like  railroad  station 

A.  Comfortable  chairs 

B.  Ticket  office 

C.  Lunchrooms 

D.  Passengers  advised  about  the  gates 

II.  Men  in  one  office  busy  getting  weather  reports 

A.  Find  out  about  weather 

B.  Send  weather  report  to  other  airports 

C.  Send  reports  to  pilots 

III.  Men  busy  helping  planes  to  land 

A.  Must  learn  which  runway  to  use 

B.  Must  learn  exact  time  of  landing 

C.  Take  care  of  light  switches. 

Pages  356-357. 

I.  Many  things  to  be  done  when  a plane  takes  off 

A.  Plane  taken  from  hangar 

B.  Wooden  block  placed  under  each  wheel 

C.  Looked  over  for  last  time 

D.  Loaded 
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11.  Several  things  passengers  must  do 

A.  Go  to  the  right  gate 

B.  Give  names  to  stewardess 

C.  Find  their  own  seats 
III.  Several  things  pilot  must  do 

A.  Ask  if  safe  to  take  off 

B.  Start  motors 

C.  Steer  plane  onto  flying  field 

D.  Listen  to  orders 

E.  Speed  up  motors 

F.  Test  each  motor 

G.  Steer  plane  down  runway 

H.  Head  plane  into  the  wind 

(Any  two  or  three  of  the  above  may  be  accepted.) 
Pages  358-359. 

I.  Pilot  and  traffic  tower  man  work  together. 

A.  Pilot  sends  message  to  traffic  tower. 

B.  Traffic  tower  man  returns  a message. 

C.  Advise  pilot  of  any  danger. 

II.  When  plane  is  over  field,  the  two  men  work 
together  again. 

A.  Pilot  asks  if  he  may  land. 

B.  Control  tower  tells  pilot  which  runway  to 

use. 

C.  Pilot  circles  plane  and  brings  it  down. 

D.  Taxies  to  front  of  terminal. 

III.  Airfield  a beautiful  picture  at  night 

A.  Huge  light  on  field 

B.  Hundreds  of  small  lights 

C.  Big  lights  on  hangar  roofs 

D.  All  make  airfiled  bright  as  day. 
SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 

Workbook  The  workbook  offers  varied  exercises  which  give 
practice  on  the  vocabulary  of  the  basic  reader  To-day  and  To- 
morrow. 

Comprehension  Exercises  The  following  list  may  be  placed  on 
the  blackboard.  Which  of  the  following  did  the  Flying  Family  see 
on  their  trip?  Write  on  your  paper  the  numbers  that  are  in  front 
of  the  things  which  they  saw. 
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Classification : 


1. 

Anticosti 

12.  icebergs 

22. 

Eskimos 

2. 

Mexico 

13.  islands 

23. 

fishing  boats 

3. 

lakes 

14.  large  hotels 

24. 

wheat  fields 

4. 

large  farms 

15.  landing  fields 

25. 

automobiles 

5. 

forests 

16.  small  towns 

26. 

fog 

6. 

motor  boat 

17.  piers 

27. 

river 

7. 

many  airplanes 

18.  beautiful  homes 

28. 

waves 

8. 

fishermen 

19.  snow-capped 

29. 

flower 

9. 

large  cities 

mountains 

gardens 

10. 

huskies 

20.  many  wild  animals 

11. 

vegetable 

21.  parks 

gardens 

Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Concept  Development.  Place  these 
lists  of  words  on  the  board.  Ask  the  children  to  choose  a word  or 
phrase  from  Column  II  which  means  the  same  as  the  word  in  Col- 
umn I. 

Column  I Column  II 


cockpit 

SOS 

accelerator 

amphibian 

terminal 


a call  for  help 

pedal  that  increases  speed 

the  end 

place  where  pilot  sits 
a plane  that  can  alight 
on  either  land  or  water 


Choose  the  words  from  the  list  below  that  have  more  than  one 
meaning.  Look  up  the  meanings  in  the  concept  dictionary,  page 
369.  Use  the  words  in  sentences  so  as  to  show  the  various  mean- 
ings: caps,  chains,  change,  mine,  smooth. 

Dictionary  Work 

1.  Alphabetizing  Arrange  the  following  words  in  alphabetical 
order  according  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  letters  in  each  word: 


harbour 

Kathryn 

knitted 

nurse 

camp 

glad 

mechanic 

learn 

belts 

caps 

able 

hangar 

fasten 

farmer 

glue 

deer 

offered 

above 

ocean 

Joe 

number 

iceberg 

enemy 

earth 

ink 

bend 

delicious 

Janet 

lasso 
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2.  Give  review  practice  in  finding  parts  of  the  dictionary,  using 
words  alphabetized  at  the  bottom  of  page  111. 


1st  fourth — A 

B 

C 

D 

2nd  fourth — E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

3rd  fourth — M 

N 

0 

P 

Q 

R 

4th  fourth — S 

T 

U 

V 

w 

X 

Y 

Z 

3.  Review  use  of  guide  words  in  the  dictionary.  Put  list  of  words 
on  board  and  see  how  quickly  pupils  can  locate  them  in  their  die- 
tionaries. 


Word  Page  Word  Page 

fasten  amphibian 

forced  accelerator 

purring  control 


4.  Using  a dictionary,  place  these  words  under  the  correct  head- 
ings: below,  sky,  forced,  iceberg,  daddy,  chance,  pier,  taxiing, 
smooth,  government,  damage,  mechanic,  piloted,  equipment, 
fasten. 


One  Syllable 


Two  Syllables 


Three  Syllables 


5.  Look  up  in  the  dictionary  the  correct  meanings  of  the  under- 
lined words  in  the  following  sentences: 

He  tried  to  head  the  plane  into  the  wind. 

She  could  not  handle  the  controls. 

She  was  pleased  to  think  she  could  steer-  a boat  by  herself. 
The  boat  pitched  forward  at  full  speed. 

We  have  only  two  more  stops  to  make. 

It  was  a long  time  before  the  men  in  the  boat  began  to 
switch  the  lights  on  and  off. 

Word  Analysis 

1.  Prefixes  and  suffixes — re,  ed,  ing,  en,  un,  able,  er,  ly.  Add 
a prefix  or  suffix  to  each  of  the  following  words — port, 
greet,  taxi,  comfort,  bright,  soon. 
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2.  Write  these  words  and  put  a line  under  the  prefix  or  suffix 

that  has  been  added  to  make  it  a longer  word:  greeted, 
knitted,  upset,  uncommon,  travelling,  repeated,  dread- 
fully, reheat,  upturned,  unselfish. 

Silent  Letters,  Confusing  Phonograms 

Call  attention  to  words  with  silent  letters,  with  unusual  sound, 
and  with  common  but  confusing  phonograms  such  as  occur  in  the 
following  words;  daughter,  ocean,  amphibian,  pier,  taxiing, 
forced. 

Critical  Thinking  These  questions  are  suggestive  of  the  type 
that  may  stimulate  thinking.  They  may  be  used  when  the  unit 
has  been  completed.  Replies  which  children  may  make  are  given 
in  italics  following  each  question. 

1.  What  experiences  of  the  Flying  Family  would  you  have  en- 

joyed the  most?  Why? 

Getting  ready  for  the  trip 
The  runaway  motor  boat 
Adrift  on  the  ice 
The  plane  is  lost  and  wrecked. 

Rescuing  the  Flying  Family 

2.  What  do  you  think  is  one  of  the  busiest  spots  at  the  landing 

field?  Why? 

The  hangar  where  planes  are  repaired  and  made  ready  for  the 
trip 

The  passenger  station  in  the  terminal  building 

The  control  tower 

The  weather  report  room 

3 . In  what  ways  is  a passenger  plane  somewhat  like  a comfort- 

able home? 

Seats  are  comfortable. 

Some  passenger  planes  have  seats  that  can  be  converted  into  beds 
Books  and  games  are  provided. 

Meals  are  served. 

4.  In  what  ways  is  the  terminal  station  for  airplanes  like  a rail- 
road station? 

Passengers  are  coming  from  planes  and  getting  on  planes. 
Passengers  must  buy  tickets  before  boarding  a plane. 
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Many  people  will  be  waiting  to  meet  passengers  coming  on  the 
plane. 

A plane  time  schedule  board  resembles  the  railroad  train  time 
schedule  board. 

5.  Look  at  a large  map  of  Canada.  What  cities  in  Canada  do 
you  think  would  have  large  landing  fields?  Why? 


Glace  Bay , N.S. 
Halifax , N.S. 
Sydney , N.S. 
Yarmouth , N.S. 
St.  John , N.B. 
Vancouver , B.C. 
Victoria , B.C. 


coast 

ter- 

minals 


Moncton , N.B. 
Montreal,  Que. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
North  Bay,  Ont. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Regina,  Sask. 
Edmonton,  Alta. 


Large  and 
important 
cities  all 
across 
Canada 


6.  Why  is  it  important  that  a pilot  be  able  to  pass  eye  and 
ear  tests? 

Detect  motor  trouble 
Read  instruments  correctly 
See  distances 

Hear  radio  messages  and  reports 


7.  Classify  the  uses  of  airplanes  into  warfare  and  civilian  use. 


Warfare 

(suggested  uses) 

To  transport  troops 
To  locate  submarines 
To  convoy  bbats 
To  carry  equipment  and  sup- 
plies 

As  ambulances 
To  patrol  coasts  and  other 
areas 

To  scatter  pamphlets  over 
certain  regions  to  help 
morale  of  fighting  people 
Bombing 


Civilian  Use 

(suggested  uses) 

To  carry  passengers 
To  carry  mail 
To  detect  forest  fires 
To  spray  grain  fields  and 
orchards 

To  carry  supplies  to  needy 
people 

As  ambfulances 
To  carry  reporters  and  pho- 
tographers to  get  latest  re- 
ports and  news 
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8.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  most  important  use  of  airplanes? 

Prove  your  point. 

War  service  Passenger  service 

Red  Cross  service  Conservation  service 

9.  What  new  uses  do  you  think  will  be  made  of  airplanes  in 

coming  years? 

Suggested  uses. 

For  private  use — to  bring  children  to  school , to  take  mother 
shopping , for  father  to  make  business  calls , for  commuting 
For  carrying  freight 

For  carrying  police  forces  to  control  unruly  nations 
For  bringing  nations  closer  together  in  industry , trade , po- 
litical and  social  relations 

10.  How  will  planes  of  the  future  be  made? 

Suggested  changes. 

Material  will  be  lighter. 

Planes  will  be  smaller  so  they  can  land  in  small  spaces. 

They  will  be  easier  to  handle. 

Transport  planes  will  be  larger , to  handle  freight. 

Poetry — Page  365. 

The  poem  “Pussy  Willows”  should  be  read  and  enjoyed  on  a 
Spring  day  when  some  child  has  brought  pussy  willows  to  school. 
Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  pictures  painted  by  the 
poet  as  well  as  those  painted  by  the  artist. 

— Page  366. 

“The  Duel”  is  a fanciful  poem — make  very  sure  that  all  of  the 
children  realize  that  it  is  fanciful.  It  may  be  introduced  by 
discussing  pets  and  toys,  and  good  use  should  be  made  of  the 
illustrations. 

— Page  368. 

The  selection  “Swimming”  will  best  appeal  to  the  children  if 
taken  late  in  June,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  summer 
holidays  are  about  to  begin. 
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WORD  ANALYSIS— GRADE  FOUR 


Recognizing  Sound  Elements 

Rhyming 

Words 

Finding  Little 
Words  in  Big 
Words 

Adding  Prefixes 

AND  S UFFIXES 

Unit  I. 

Blended  consonants:  tr,  sp,  sh,  ch, 
wr,  fr,  gr,  br,  plr  thr,  11,  dr, 
sk,  cr,  str. 

Silent  letters. 

Unusual  sounds. 

Common  but  confusing  phono- 
grams: ai,  ea,  ou,  ow. 

Vowel  sounds — long  and  short. 

Rhyming  words 
with  spent,  mam 

Finding  little 
words  in  big 
words:  below, 

broomstick,  no- 
body, plan,  shoe- 
string, bakery. 

Adding — 

al,  ly,  ous,  en, 
ry,  ed, ing. 

Unit  II. 

Blended  consonants:  wh,  th,  pr. 
Silent  letters. 

Unusual  sounds. 

Common  but  confusing  phono- 
grams: ai,  ea,  oa,  ou,  ow. 

Vowel  sounds — long  and  short. 

Rhyming  words 
with  zoo,  cook, 
load,  kept,  tame. 

Finding  little 
words  in  big 
words:  season, 

fairyland,  acro- 
bat, perform- 
ance, bareback. 

Adding — 
ful,  ment,  less, 
un,  ness,  dom. 

Unit  III. 

Blended  consonants:  wh,  th,  sh, 
si,  st,  cr,  tr,  wr,  sp,  spl. 

Silent  letters 
Unusual  sounds. 

Common  but  confusing  phono- 
grams: ai,  ea,  ei,  oa,  ou,  ow,  ue. 
Vowels — long  and  short 

Rhyming  words 
with  thick,  gate, 
hold,  deal. 

Finding  little 
words  in  big 
words:  trapeze, 
hold,  raccoon, 
return,  splendid, 
hours,  before, 
hospital,  gate. 

Adding — 
un,  ful,  ment, 
ness,  re,  ly,  ish. 

Unit  IV. 

Blended  consonants:  gh,  st,  tr, 
wh,  tw,  gr,  kn. 

Silent  letters. 

Common  but  confusing  phono- 
grams: ou,  ow,  oa,  augh. 
Vowels — long  and  short. 

Rhyming  words 
with  trice,  staff, 
feast,  snores, 
doubles. 

Finding  little 
words  in  big 
words:  golden, 

landlord,  prin- 
cess, herald, 
basket,  rainbow, 
feather,  palace, 
trumpet,  obeyed 

Adding — 

ed,  ing,  est,  ness, 
ful,  non,  ly. 

Unit  V. 

Blended  consonants:  cl,  sp,  pi,  sh, 
pr,  ch,  tr,  wr,  str,  wh. 

Silent  letters. 

Common  but  confusing  phono- 
grams: ai,  ea,  io,  oa,  oi,  ou,  ow. 
Vowels — long  and  short. 

Rhyming  words 
with  soil,  dark, 
class,  blank. 

Finding  little 
words  in  big 
words:  unselfish, 
cutter,  Spanish, 
gander,  ranches, 
dinner. 

Adding — 

ed,  ing,  un,  ful, 
est,  less,  re. 

Unit  VI. 

Silent  letters. 

Unusual  letters. 

Phonograms:  ia,  ai,  ea,  eo,  ie,  oa, 
ou,  ow,  ue. 

Vowels — long  and  short. 

Rhyming  words 
with  rope,  kick, 
mark,  rock,  dig. 

Finding  little 
words  in  big 
words : saddles, 
travelling, 
branding,  skin, 
snort,  train,  tip- 
toe, fear,  pillows, 
marshmallow, 
railroad. 

Adding — 
ly,  able,  ing,  un, 
be,  ed,  er. 

Unit  VII. 

Silent  letters. 

Unusual  sounds. 

Phonograms:  ai,  au,  ea,  ie,  oe, 
ou,  ow. 

Vowels — long  and  short. 

Rhyming  words 
with  nod,  chain, 
crept,  steady, 
range,  set.  way, 
tower. 

Finding  little 
words  in  big 
words:  oversee, 
doorstep,  rein- 
deer, highway, 
cardboard,  neck- 
tie, newspaper, 
sunshine,  some- 
thing, because, 
roadbed,  besides 

Adding — 
in,  ment,  un, 
ness,  less,  ly, 
ship,  ed,  re,  er, 
ing. 

Unit  VIII. 

Silent  letters. 

Unusual  sounds. 

Phonograms:  au,  ea,  ie,  ii,  ph. 
Vowels — long  and  short. 

Adding — 
re,  able,  fully, 
un,  ed,  ing,  en, 
er,  ly,  up,  re. 

WORD  ANALYSIS 
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READER — TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW 


Syllabication 

Alphabetizing 

Finding  Right 
Part  op  Dic- 
tionary and 
Locating 
Words  in  a 
Column 

Using  Guide 
Words  as  an 
Aid  in  the 
Dictionary 

Looping  Up 
Meanings — 
One  and  More 
Than  One 
Meaning 

Separating  words 
into  two  sylla- 
bles. 

Separating  words 
into  two  and 
three  syllables 

Writing  words  in 
alphab  etical 
order,  looking 
at  first  letter 
only. 

Separating  words 
into  two  and 
three  syllables. 

Writing  words  in 
alphabetical 
order,  looking 
at  first  letter 
only. 

Separating  words 
into  two  and 
three  syllables. 

Writing  words  in 
alphabetical 
order,  looking 
at  the  first  two 
letters  only. 

Separating  words 
into  two  and 
three  syllables. 

Writing  words  in 
alphabetical 
order,  looking 
at  the  first  two 
letters  only. 

Finding  the  right 
part  of  diction- 
ary. 

Separating  words 
i nto  two  and 
three  syllables. 

Writing  words  in 
alphabetical 
order,  looking 
at  first  three 
letters. 

Finding  the  right 
part  of  diction- 
ary and  locat- 
ing words  in 
column. 

Using  the  guide 
words  in  the 
dictionary. 

Looking  up  mean- 
ings of  words  in 
dictionary : one 

meaning. 

Separating  words 
into  two  and 
three  syllables. 

Writing  words  in 
alphabetical 
order,  looking 
at  the  first  three 
letters. 

Finding  the  right 
part  of  diction- 
ary and  locat- 
ing words  in 
the  column. 

Using  the  guide 
words  in  the 
dictionary. 

Looking  up  mean- 
ings of  words  in 
dictionary:  one 

meaning ; more 
than  one. 

Separating  words 
into  two  and 
three  syllables. 

Writing  words  in 
alphabetical 
order,  looking 
at  first  three 
letters. 

Finding  the  right 
part  of  diction- 
ary and  locat- 
ing words  in 
the  column. 

Using  the  guide 
words  in  the 
dictionary. 

Looking  up  mean- 
ings of  words  in 
dictionary:  one 

meaning:  more 

than  one. 
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TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW 


WORD  ANALYSIS  TAUGHT  DURING  THE  THIRD  YEAR 

For  the  teacher’s  convenience  the  phonetic  elements  introduced 
during  the  third  year  are  listed  below. 

Faraway  Ports,  Grade  Three  Reader,  Level  One 

The  programme  for  the  development  of  word  analysis  during 
the  third  year  plans  for: 

1.  A review  of  initial  consonants  and  the  long  and  short  sounds 

of  the  vowels. 

2.  The  hard  and  soft  sounds  of  c and  g. 

3.  A review  of  all  the  phonograms  previously  taught  and  the 

introduction  of  the  new  phonograms: 

ay,  ee,  ide,  ight,  ai,  ain,  ail,  ake,  ap,  en,  eep,  ell,  un,  ock, 
oke,  ore,  oi,  and  oy 

4.  The  maintenance  of  the  consonant  blends  previously  taught 

and  the  introduction  of  the  new  blends: 

bl,  cl,  qu,  si,  sp,  spr,  sn,  sw,  str,  tw,  and  wr 

5.  The  vowels  with  r: 
ar,  er,  ir,  or,  and  ur 

6.  The  prefixes,  dis,  re,  and  un 

7.  The  suffixes:  able,  er,  est,  ful,  ied,  less,  ly  and  ness 

8.  Finding  little  words  in  big  words: 


wonderful 

candle 

welcome 

interesting 

9. 

Compound  words,  as: 

mountainside 

troublesome 

workshop 

fishpole 

10. 

Unusual  pronunciations,  as: 

towards 

although 

through 

island 

though 

sure 

11. 

Building  words  by  adding  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  familiar 
words,  as: 

care  happy 

ready 

careful  unhappy 

already 

carefully  unhappily 

careless  happiness 

readiness 
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